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THE COVER 

This picture was copied from a photographic post card which was 
mailed from Wheelersburg, Ohio at 2 PM 4 May 1907 to Corpus Christi, 
Texas. A hand written note in the sky area above the picture says, 

"View of Wheelersburg from Sun Hill: Jean." The picture appears to have 
been taken from the Wheelersburg Cemetery. We have estimated 1906 as 
the year the photograph was taken because we doubt that it would have 
been in the store for any length of time. The picture was obviously 
made in the late Fall or Winter. January through March 1907 could just 
as well be the time frame in which the picture was taken. There was 
nothing to indicate who made the photograph or printed the message side. 

The view is from the north facing south and appears to be almost 
parallel with Hayport Road although the view is not far enough to the 
west (the right side of the picture) to show any part of Hayport Road. 
Nor is Cranston’s home or Mill shown. 

Several well known land marks stand out: The "Red Brick School" 
with its bell tower is at the upper left. About a fourth of the way in 
and at the same level stands the Baptist Church and its bell tower. 

Just above the rear of the Baptist Church is the bell tower of the 
Methodist Church which was replaced by the present structure in 1926. 

The Masonic Lodge building which burned in 1922 is the large brick 
structure in the upper center of the picture. This is at the north east 
corner of the intersection of Lick Run Road to Gallia Street. Just to 
the right can be seen the two business buildings on either side of 
Center Street facing Gallia. Between these two buildings and the 
Masonic building can be seen the fire 'ruins of a brick building. This 
appears to be the location of the fire which Hall says occurred when he 
was very young, too young to remember?, and the ruins of which remained 
for years. The Hartman House and the Baker Hotel are also readily 
identifiable. 


Clarence E. Shepard. 
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FOREWORD 

The primary purpose of reproducing this manuscript of Horace M. 

Hall is to make it available to as many who would like a copy for as 
little as possible. 

As near as I have been able to determine, Hall started writing this 
history of Wheelersburg in 1954 In his ninetieth year on this earth. As 
often as he reminds the reader that what he writes is from the memory, 
either his or another elderly acquaintance, it becomes obvious that some 
Is of recent memory and was gleaned from records such as Evans’ History 
of Scioto County, published In 1903. Two pages of notes verify this 
source and he also refers to this publication to find a marriage date If 
the reader Is so inclined. He also refers to surveys which he no doubt 
found in the office of a local county official. 

The human memory gets refreshed from time to time with thoughts 
which sometimes modify it with misinformation. Thus, verifying what one 
thinks they remember with written records is a good thing. Aside from 
that, it may have been he who provided the Information to the publishers 
of the History of Scioto County. He was around at that time and 
experienced. 

Hall lived at a time when most entertainment consisted of knowing 
the neighborhood and conversing with the people in it. Little escaped 
the inquisitive eye and ear. This day in day out learning experience 
covering decades doesn’t get lost easily. The advent of radio changed 
this to some extent. Television almost obliterated this type of 
learning environment. 

Hall’s writings should be taken for what they are: the meandering 
memories of a man in his ninetieth decade, taking into consideration his 
time frame. These are not writings just to be read. In some places 
they must be studied to get the meaning of whom or what he writes. He 
did not have the time nor the inclination, to rewrite and rearrange for 
easy reading and understanding. 

When scanning the 1850 and 1860 census records of Wheelersburg, I 
got the impression that he may have used these records. I doubt that 
they were even available to him. At his age, he wouldn’t have used them 
if they were. But after having studied his manuscript, the names were 
so familiar. The occupation of many is listed as gold hunter. He lists 
several who went to California to search for gold and then returned. 

His manuscript is well worthwhile to any one doing research on 
Wheelersburg and its families. It contains information not available In 
any other type of record. 

In a few places I have added a few words or a date to clarify the 
<text. Such additions are enclosed as is this line.> 

There are three appendices I have added to this manuscript: 

Appendix A is an alphabetical listing of marriages he writes about, in 
order of both bride and groom. 

Appendix B consist of a map and list of each location of which he writes 
and the page number where the description can be found. 

Appendix C is a description of the Wheelersburg school buildings, the 
sites of which are located on the map, based on my memory of one 
building, my opinions and what I have been able to learn about the 
others in the past eighteen months. 


Clarence E. Shepard. 
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To gather material for a historical narrative of Wheelersburg is 
beyond my means and powers. Such early traditions as I heard and can 
recall are all I can contribute to a satisfaction of a desire to know 
when and how and why the village became the center of a population still 
enlarging. 

Besides the writer there are two older not distant whose memory 
covers part of the decade 1860-1870. The greater personal interest of 
one has attaches to the decade of one’s acquaintance. And in respect of 
recent decades this writer Is particularly not qualified to write. 

The development of building sites has become commonplace, has not 
romantic Interest and confers little notoriety. In ancient history it 
is a note of greatness as when Nimrod built Babel and a half dozen 
others. He was “a mighty hunter" and among other pursuits hunted town 
sites. That is probably what gave beginning to Wheelersburg, for it is 
remarkable as of Its time that it was first surveyed and plotted Instead 
topsy-like having "just growed". 

Wheelersburg began then in a purpose. It was to have been an 
industrial town and the idea was sufficiently ambitious to have impres¬ 
sed this writer in his early years with a sense of local greatness of 
the founder and other early promoters. 

When the Northwest Territory was established, extending from the 
Ohio River Northward, The U. S. Government in granting titles to land, 
comes in conflict with the colonial classes of Virginia to a southern 
part of Ohio, under which land had been granted for services to that 
colony. It would require research to determine all the effects but 
evidently one was to make settlers indifferent to procedure to protect 
their titles. It so happened that no patents had been Issued by the 
Federal Government for certain parcels of land in Wheelersburg until 
application was made by the late Mr. Fillmore Musser after making ab¬ 
stracts of title for the Board of Education one hundred thirty years 
later. That situation seems to indicate a Virginia origin of the set¬ 
tlers first in the district, who would be assured by other recognition 
of their rights than by the Federal Government. According to the writ¬ 
er’s memory the tracts Involved were were in the names of two men name 
Moore and Rezln Enslow. 

Old people continued long to think of Virginia as extending to the 
Ohio River. But where geography falls to maintain barriers to families 
acquaintance, time erects them. Older half-brothers of this writer were 
of a family that came to Ohio early from then nearby Virginia. A son of 
one married a woman from the Little Kanawha Valley. She visited an aged 
aunt in the Twelve Pole Valley and on announcing her marriage and name 
was given the surprising information that the wife and husband were both 
related to the aunt and to each other, in some degree. 

Kentucky was frequented by Indians as a hunting ground but in Ohio 
they had permanent towns. Kentucky became a state and had a secure 
population before a permanent settler came to Scioto County east of the 
Scioto River. He was Samuel Marshall, in 1796. John Lindsey accompan¬ 
ied him or soon followed. Families of these names were found in Porter 
Township. There was an indistinct tradition of a battle of settlers 
with Indians on the hill just beyond Memorial Burial Park, but it invol¬ 
ved an earlier attempted settlement if the tradition is accepted. 

From 1804 the Kentucky shore had greater attraction. Greenup 
County had more readily available resources and the people arriving 
there from Virginia had more substance and greater civic enterprise. 

The iron industry first developed there. The land in Ohio along the 
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Ohio River was swampy and the soil heavy clay. The earliest roads were 
bridle paths along the hill slopes or even hillsides. Fever and ague 
were common and at about the time of Wheelersburg’s beginning a year of 
almost pestilence is marked by the frequency of 1822 on gravestones. In 
that year the writer’s mother was born on Bonser Run. The family was 
typical of a portion of the first settlers. Arriving four or more years 
earlier there had been no gain and they lived on a rented tract. Ten 
years later after acquiring a rustic place of small acreage the father 
died and the girl of ten found a home In Wheelersburg of about her own 
age. 

Olean, New York, was a frequent point of final departure of Eastern 
emigrants to southern Ohio. On the Allegheny River it afforded boats 
adapted to pleasant voyage, or pointed a frequented land route by way of 
upper Muskingum Valley and "Zane’s Trace" in the direction of Limestone 
(Maysville), Kentucky. Manchester, Ohio was an Intermediate point, and 
it was from there the two pioneers, Marshall and Lindsey, came up the 
Ohio to their locations. 

Olean was also noted for the rafting from there of white pine 
timber, and although timber of high quality was so plentiful in southern 
Ohio, oak was used for firewood and walnut for fence rails for a time. 
Some settlers used to white pine for buildings in their eastern homes 
still required it. The writer has been told that some of the better old 
buildings in Wheelersburg have material so obtained and personally knew 
of a barn with white pine siding of high quality, dating from a hundred 
years ago. At an Easters assembly fifty years ago, an old man from 
western New York, a widely known minister, hearing the writer’s state¬ 
ment of his Ohio home, observed with familiar pleasantry, "I have been 
near that place, on a pure log raft from Olean". One family of "Dutch 
Yankees" as people from there were called, settled in Wheelersburg. 

An immigrant coming from the Big Sandy or Twelve Pole Valley en¬ 
tered Ohio at the State’s favored "South Point", with the settlement at 
Burlington eastward that was long the capitol of Lawrence County. West¬ 
ward the hills crowded the low ground close to the river and at Hanging 
Rock almost eliminated it. Whether the "Rock" was one in the river on 
which boats hung at low stages of water or an overhanging cliff of a 
hill was long in dispute. The traveler would in the period supposed 
soon reache another favored section, the second grant of land to refu¬ 
gees fleeing from the political and social changes in France. They 
brought some accumulation of wealth and a culture that was less use In a 
country the first demand of which was for hard work and simple skills at 
felling trees and disposing of stumps. They became absorbed in the mixed 
blood of people of the same interest and only family names remained to 
distinguish them and for a time be a trial to clumsy English speaking 
tongues. The latter eventually won by fitting new pronounciation to the 
names: Vincent as in French became "Vansaw", LaCroix became "Laceway", 
Duduit became “Didway", Grnat <*> as conferred on a small creek running 
through a French-owned farm is often in print and with various spell¬ 
ings, including "Jeannette’s". A post office named "Gervais" for a 
French family was briefly established, but discontinued before the 
public learned how to pronounce it. 

<* Checking two French-English dictionaries reveals no such French word. 
Apparently the word he intended was lost to the old man himself. After 
all, how many of us will even reach his great age, past 90 years, at the 
time he wrote this, much less have the wits to write it.> 
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This supposed journey, predating the beginning of our village, 
leaves the French Grant at Burke’s Lane with Pine Creek in its way. 
Similar streams had been encountered and alike presented difficult 
passage. The writer cannot but assume that this immediate community had 
devised some practical crossing, If not a crude bridge. The families 
included: "Andre’s, Scrot’s, Fenrt’s, Nourse’s, with substantial homes 
as early as 1812 even on the river, Implying improved access. Pine 
Creek was an important mill stream. There was more material available 
for bridges and mill dams than for roads. The writer was accustomed to 
"corduroy", sometimes called "railroads”, built of saplings laid cross¬ 
wise in the mud, and road miles in wagons driven in the dry beds of 
stream. But traces of roads for horseback riding were still seen. From 
Pine Creek to the site of Wheelersburg such may have availed the suppos¬ 
ed traveler. There was not long ago such a trace on the hillside 
slightly above the road to the Wertz <Herms Hi 11> addition and it agrees 
with the tradition known to the writer. 

According to the tradition the traveler would observe a recently 
cleared meadow-like tract of ten to twelve acres, having a drainage 
slope from hills lower, less abrupt, and with a bay jutting from the 
field triangularly Into the parting of the hills. It is the present 

high school location of buildings then to be seen. There can only be a 
guess except for one attested by the writer’s mother, doubtless built 
before any considerable part of the adjacent land had been cleared. 

The building was as close to the foot of the hill as the level of the 
land would permit and just within the line of the property now facing 
the street. It was locally known as "the block-house" by its resem¬ 
blance to structures built for defense. The logs were large, squared 
and smoothed. It was the home of Theodore Bliss, Sr., whose second 
wife, Nancy Dean, was aunt of the young girl mentioned above. Of that 
marriage there was a daughter a few years younger, Nancy Bliss. She 
became the wife of A. J. Enslow, 1849, and they built the large frame 
house on the corner of what are now Gallia and South Streets. 

The original street of Wheelersburg which was to have been Broad¬ 
way, is about parallel with the course of the Ohio River above and below 
Pine Creek Landing, South to North. The hillside road extended likewise 
beyond the block-house, running through the present school property 
about the position of the four-room building, and crossing the brook 
<south branch of Wheeler’s Run> continued through the pasture later 
known as Cranston’s. Its course led to the ravine east of the cemetery 
and across Dogwood Ridge. From the point where the boulevard changes 
its direction, the original road can probably yet be traced on the west 
of the Marshall-Price burial site. By a ford at Little Scioto (Rein¬ 
hardt’s) it had several outlets, one to the foot of the first mill In 
Scioto County, that of Isaac Bonser, Revolutionary War Veteran. The 
Little Scioto was bridged at the future site of Sciotoville in 1834, so 
that Wheelersburg had no direct route to Portsmouth in its first ten 
years as a village. 

In early years of settlement the greater interest in road building 
was in those leading from the river, which seemed Itself sufficient for 
travel in the valley. Roads making the river accessible were of first 
necessity. Though Portsmouth was well situated in this respect it had 
little attraction for early settlers. It was a mere locality until 
March 1, 1915, although land available for lots could be bought for ten 
dollars an acre. At the beginning of Wheelersburg the population of 
Portsmouth was not even 800. In 1832, a reliable estimate was 1,100. 
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Nevertheless, it was important as a river port for entry of goods for 
the Scioto Valley as far as Columbus and shipments of livestock and 
products of the same territory. In 1820 a commission was created by the 
state to open certain roads in the area of Scioto and adjoining coun¬ 
ties. Of six proposed only one led from Portsmouth along the river, and 
that was downstream. Seventeen years later two men who can be claimed 
by Wheelersburg, Dan Young and Rezin Enslow, are prominently named among 
incorporators of a company to build a turnpike from Portsmouth to Hang¬ 
ing Rock. 

Significant of the industrial and commercial requirements of Wheel¬ 
ersburg, a road was surveyed from its original street to the Ohio River 
in 1824. 

The survey differed from the present beginning as Center Street, 
having perhaps been the occasion for opening South Street which Inter¬ 
sects Hayport Road at a point much lower than at Center. In 1826 that 
location was steep on both sides of the stream. At the other, where the 
septic tank was built, the road after fording made an ascent to the 
present east-west location. There it came to another, in that day, 
steep bank for which years was referred to as Beech Tree Hill from two 
big beeches. The only obstacles offered to traffic were the levels 
which changed abruptly and the wild-life, one specie of which seemed 
always in evidence, the skunk. But an earlier specie, the beaver, had 
engineered a diversion of the road from east-west to an irregular curva¬ 
ture, crossing the lower level of the beaver dam. 

This road was to become important to the iron industry, but it was 
a necessity to the industry first intended, cotton textiles, and to the 
merchants, whose goods came only from the eastern markets, by water from 
Pittsburg. Merchandising was a formidable venture. It was secure from 
style and sudden shift of customers from one place to another. It had 
every other disadvantage. The earliest merchants bought in Philadel¬ 
phia, going twice a year. They required large capital. They sold on 
time payments of six or twelve months, or conditional on "when I cut my 
hay" or "when I sell my hogs". If cash was paid in the form of "paper 
money" (private bank notes) it might be months before known to be 
"good". For small produce, butter and eggs, a merchant could pay only 
nominal price, not having access to city markets. His own goods he had 
to sell at considerable mark-up of price. The writers remembers entries 
in a merchant’s books of about 1840 which showed a customer credited 
with eggs at 3 cents a dozen against such charges as a few yards of 
"Calico" (cotton print) at 50 cents a yard, worth in the 1880’s at less 
than 10 cents. But in 1840 it had been hauled in a wagon from Philadel¬ 
phia to Pittsburg and thence by boat whose owner expected it to "pay for 
itself" in a season’s operation. 

The three properties at Pine Creek Landing were owned by furnace 
companies, the lower one within the writer’s memory. He accepted as 
fact statements by men in employ as furnace executives that from first 
to last as many as seven furnaces had this landing as their shipping 
point and that a wharf boat was maintained for receipt of goods for a 
time. The writer and others have memory of one warehouse and some have 
of the stacked pigiron on top of the bank, waiting sale. Those were not 
the horse and buggy days, though one early merchant had an open buggy 
locally hand made. For a horse he used a steer in the shafts, which he 
"steered" and accelerated by a whalebone whip; the animal could be 
readily made to trot. 

The gaunt ox teams and heavy wagons for hauling iron defied road 
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building, the brake system consisted of a chain-locked wheel sliding on 
a several turns of chain which plowed a ditch effectively on any consid¬ 
erable downgrade. 

One of the few skills of labor required by the early furnaces was 
the cutting of stone for hearths and linings which the heat destroyed. 

Two of the properties at Pine Creek Landing came into ownership of men 
of that skill. The upper became the home of Wesley Corn and his son, 
James of the same craft, the lower of Isaac Winkler. Whether a rock was 
destined to be seen or to be burned, it was chiseled to pleasing lines 
of an art. There was no concrete for "footings" in their day; they 
spoke of a mix of lime, sand pebbles, as "grout", and it had little 
consistency. 

The name Wheelersburg was conferred on the village by custom of the 
people. The founder called it Concord, in Tribute of his native state, 
New Hampshire. Amos Wheeler arrived in the vicinity in 1808, seven 
years before Porter Township was formed. There is mention of a Porter 
Wheeler who gave the township of Porter its name in 1815. The writer 
regards that questionable because he heard mention of Porter Wheeler by 
old people, a self-constituted lawyer who road the circuit of the jus¬ 
tices’ courts "of the peace". 

Rather amusing things were told of this habit of grandiloquent 
speaking with gestures on horseback In preparation of a real or fancied 
case. There is record of Nathan Wheeler, Revolutionary War soldier, who 
died in Scioto County in 1822, about three years after entering. His 
son, Nathan, Jr., came to Portsmouth at the same time. Other brothers 
and a sister were in the county. A daughter of that sister was the first 
wife of the writer’s father. Amos Wheeler moved from the vicinity to 
northern Ohio about the time the development began and it is likely his 
fifteen years residence familiarized the public with the name appropriate 
to the village. He sold to Dan Young in 1822. That there was a Wheeler 
prominent enough in the period 1814-1833 to give his first name to the 
township, Porter, and his last name to the town Is not apparent. Wayne 
Township, occupied by the city of Portsmouth was named for General Wayne, 
and Lawrence County for the naval hero, Captain Lawrence, whose last 
words Commodore Perry carried on his banner in action, so another naval 
celebrity of the War of 1812, Commodore Porter, probably suggested the 
name of the township. The people had attached the name Wheeler to the 
stream beside which Amos Wheeler lived, Wheeler’s Run, and gave it by 
custom to the village. February 6, 1833 the name in use was officially 
recognized to replace Concord. 

By consulting sufficient records the location of the clearing first 
made by Amos Wheeler for a home might be established. Left to conjec¬ 
ture merely, certain features, such as density of the forest, slopes of 
the ground, availability of water, might give indication of a probable 
place of beginning. As to water the stream could not be supposed always 
to supply it; a flowing spring that has never failed issued from the 
bank. Near it a giant beech tree excluded or dwarfed other growths and 
no doubt showed the effects of being visited by Indians and game. The 
elevation was sufficient to dominate a considerable site. Toward such a 
place the street was projected and it is the probable ground in part 
that Amos Wheeler owned from 1808 to 1822. From thence his family 
history does not concern southern Ohio, or the identity of Porter and 
Porter Wheeler. 

It may be assumed that practice of law in our early days had less 
to do with statutory law than with common law or common sense, based on 
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ethics and equity. "Law is the demand for things as they ought to be; 
equity is equality—both in blame and remedy— in respect of things as 
they are". But the early country "pettifoggers", as commonly called, 
did not believe that fine distinctions of principles should apply in a 
community where in any contest "no holds were barred". It was attri¬ 
buted to Peter Lindsey that he won a case by changing the cover of an 
almanac of one year to make it admissible as evidence in the year of the 
trail which followed. A witness for the prosecution testified that he 
saw the man charged with theft clearly by bright moonlight. The doc¬ 
tored almanac convinced the court that on that night at the hour alleged 
there was no moonlight. 

While the northern part of the village site had belonged to Wheeler 
the part beyond South Street plainly appears to have belonged to the 
Enslows, a family of four generations, the two older having left no 
record known to the writer except for Indirect mention in years later. 

The record in total is remarkably scant for a family widely connected in 
the early years. While there is evidence that the family came from 
France to England in the time of William the Conqueror, the writer has 
only an intuition it came from Virginia to Ohio. David Enslow bought a 
large farm "near Wbeelersburg". A grandson was born to him in 1824. 

The writer knew him and another and heard of a third, and granddaughters, 
whom he never saw. There are records of votes cast for David Enslow for 
Coroner in Scioto County in the election of 1831. He ran second to the 
winner. In those days men had been elected who did not even know they 
were running. 

Of settlers on the outskirts of the better known early properties 
an occasional tradition Is met and mention of a fading name. An old 
stable stood thirty and more years ago facing Lick Run Road at the foot 
of the hill and intersection of a street. The resident remarked to the 
writer that it was a hundred years old and owned of old by a family 
named Gallup, which the writer recalled. Some pronounced it Galloop, 
but knowledge was fragmentary. At the upper edge of the field across 
the road from the Children’s Home there were two great black maple trees 
and an early house not occupied for a long time in 1845 to 1850. In 
that time a resident of the village late arrived took an evening stroll 
of acquaintance-making and looking toward the house saw and pleasantly 
addressed a man by it, although at dusk his appearance was not distinct 
under the trees. The new resident’s attention changing for a moment to 
another object he was never-the-less aware the man had made no answer 
to his salutation. Looking toward him again the man was not "there", 
and the matter took on a nature of mystery. The older residents gave 
their explanation that the abandoned house was the scene of a murder in 
very early time, and many regarded the place haunted by the victim’s 
ghost. 

Since the vicinity property invested with one mystery, without 
which none can be interesting to some, it would be opportune to narrate 
another which led to actual excitement. For some years after the Civil 
War, 0. C. Dodge and wife lived at the foot of the great hill of Lick 
Run Road, called by their name. They were respected people and the 
mystery did not concern them. Their house stood in an unfavorably low 
and lonesome place, which became less favorable after their deaths and 
demolishing of their home. Young people going home from night gather¬ 
ings in the village began to report a strange appearance thereabout, 
whether as of a dangerous beast, as it began to be superstltlously 
regarded, an apparition from the under world. Lurid descriptions of the 
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appearance became circulated, and led to investigating parties keeping 
vigil with arms, in the general excitement a young man greatly esteemed 
called on a girl friend evening and gave her a frightening description 
of his personal vision at the spot on his way home. It was sufficient 
to convince of Its evil significance. His story proved true to the last 
detail. A Sunday morning later as the writer sat in class in the old 
Methodist Church, a young man not a Sunday-school attendant entered in 
evident agitation and took from the church two of his friends. He 

carried the news that the young man who told of his vision had been 

found dead in his bed— an unsuspected drug addict—who had not himself 
understood the nature of what he saw. The girl friend? Only a friend, 
and sister of the writer. This guarded recital is the only reference 
ever made publicly to the lamented young man’s vision. 

Two early families located near Amos Wheeler, of whom there is less 
recorded than of the Enslows, though they and the Enslow family were to 
become related. Just north of Wheeler’s Run one of three brothers, 
George Flanders, had a tannery years later. On the large farm west of 
the present road lived Thomas Sebring, a Justice of the Peace, who 
recorded a marriage at which he officiated in 1814. William Flanders 
married a daughter of Sebring, whose great grand daughter, born Mary 

Long, was 95 years of age, Dec. 10, 1954, and supplied the writer with 

some facts in these connections. She was the first wife of Frank Kalb, 
deceased, after which she married the Mr. Sampson. Her Parental home 
stands at old route 52 and Shela Boulevard. George Flanders is at 
present writing a figure in memory, which does not revive acquaintance; 
but he may have lived in a house in the village, not many years ago torn 
down Is indicated. The location was on the east side of the street, 
north of Center Street. 

Until about twenty-five years ago there was standing and occupied a 
large two-story red brick house on high ground north of the tannery 
site. It was the original home of the Flanders brothers and three 
sisters and built as early perhaps as any before the village began. As 
Shela Boulevard did not exist then the property extended at least to the 
cemetery, including the property that came to the descendants of William 
Flanders. Nothing is available in record or retained in memory of the 
parents of this prominent early family. 

Thomas Sebring recorded the marriage by him of Reuben Kennedy and 
Hannah Enslow, March 22, 1818. Rezin Enslow and Mary Sebring were 
married May 20, 1820, by William Burt, Justice of the Peace. These had a 
daughter also named Hannah, memory of whom was transmitted to the wri¬ 
ter, as the wife of Wesley Corn II, steamboatman. The name Kennedy 
appeared in Wheelersburg in the person of John Kennedy and his son on 
Dogwood Ridge, (Rezin?), but connection with Reuben is not known. John 
Kennedy lived in the brick and frame house at Center and Hayport Road, 
fifty years ago or more, following residence by a family Moreford, 
known by the writer in his childhood. The wife’s name should be perpet¬ 
uated for her worth and the husband’s increase with years, after moving 
to a rural community where he was reported to have become a church 
worker. In the writer’s memory he was distinguished by a total spirit 
when stimulated, which caused him a terrible wound in the Civil War, 
when, it was reported, he charged upon a whole enemy army singled hand¬ 
ed. The wife’s name is not fixed definitely in the writer’s memory, but 
there is a faint suggestion of Webb. 

Thomas Sebring, J. P., officiated at a wedding December 1819, which 
had great interest to a widening circle in all Scioto County, until 
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weakened by the inevitable rise of generations as Pharaoh "which knew 
not Joseph". It was the marriage of Claudius Cadot and Nancy Ball. 
Beside the romantic interest attaching to the French settlement at 
Galllpolis and the relationship of Nancy Ball to the mother of George 
Washington, Mary Ball, the marriage seemed to become kind of an orbit of 
relationships in which early families moved in social attraction. 

Claudius Cadot spent his declining years in Wheelersburg with a 
widowed daughter. As now remembered he seems as then outstanding, 
though neither in person or deed spectacular. His pursuits were those 
of common toil and enterprise. He was a farmer and livestock grower. 

Yet he had what those early people prized alike, a personal dignity 
derived from worthy self esteem. Small and delicately featured, with 
snowy hair and briefly whiskered on upper cheek he was ideal of an old 
man. He was temperamental but kindly, appreciative of contacts and a 
"wonderfully" good listener, maintaining a constant show of interest by 
the running comment: "I wonder, I wonder, by George!". His bay mare and 
open buggy were a familiar sight: he was sensitive to Infringement on 
his traffic rights and only there does he appear less favorable. Hs was 
Impatient if the driver of a vehicle approaching his did not immediately 
to take to one side. According to one who married a granddaughter, such 
occurrences ran as one did when he rode with the old man. After exclam¬ 
ations of disapproval of the other driver, Mr. Cadot began to repeat: 
"Hey, why don’t you turn out:". He did so but when the meeting point 
was reached he stopped. Mr. Cadot was saying, "What do you mean taking 
all the road", but his own horse and buggy were squarely in the middle 
of it. It was the writer’s fortune to know the soldier of the War of 
1812. Mr. Cadot was one. He lived in the house next to the Wertz 
addition. 

It was a noted company which arrived at Hayport in 1820 from New 
Hampshire via Olean. Dan Young, John Young, Josiah Merrill, Nathaniel 
Whitcomb; wives of these may be presumed. There were two widows, Sarah 
Smith, Jane Preston, the latter bringing two young sons, Nathaniel and 
Ira and there were three girls, Ruby and Narcissa Whitcomb, Sophia Ely. 
Other accounts list Asa Merrill and raises the number still higher by 
unnamed persons to a total of twenty. Nat Preston always so called 
according to his remarked informality and buoyant spirits was three, Ira 
two. The latter became a scholar, teacher, minister and African mis¬ 
sionary. The writer was privileged to know both. 

It seems improbable that the party landed by chance, inspection of 
the country from the river was impossible In even later years. Moreover 
some of the party came by horseback from Wheeling. It is also said that 
the father of Mrs. Preston came before to select a place. The arrival 
by water is dated in December, some preparation for its reception would 
be needed Indeed, and the place can hardly be overestimated. Hayport 
has only to be seen to be admired. Nowhere are the Kentucky hills more 
striking than seen there. 

Dan Young did not come to the Ohio Valley for its scenery. What¬ 
ever the number of his objects they were all practical. He worked both 
sides of the river before locating and it is to be wondered he did not 
remain In Greenup County with its greater advantages at that time. The 
Iron industry was already developed and a textile plant operating in 
Greenupsburg, as it was always called. But after buying a farm opposite 
Pine Creek Landing, which remained long in possession of his family, he 
chose Ohio. Perhaps the difference that affected his choice was that 
between free labor and slave, but, as far as that, plantation negroes 
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would never adapt themselves to the strenuous life of early furnace 
operatives. He soon bought the Greenupsburg textile work and moved it 
to Ohio. 

Dan Young was thirty seven years old. Some allege relationship 
with Brigham Young, the Mormon pioneer of Utah. They had a few traits 
in common. Both felt called to religious mission, and a development of 
natural resources of wealth appealed to them. The need to populate the 
earth was held in respect by both. Brigham Young violated the accepted 
rules, and Dan observed them. He had three wives, and while present 
available record is obscure it can be made to appear that his household 
reached twenty. A sister of this writer lived for a time in the home of 
a daughter in later years. The stamp of high character was on each 
generation. It appears he was named for Dan, son of Jacob and thus one 
of the tribes of Isreal, nor for Daniel the Prophet. It is a coinci¬ 
dence that the religion of Brigham Young has also an Israelitish slant. 

The arrival of the group led by Dan Young and its distribution gave 
Wheelersburg an appearance of a community, so 1820 was regarded by some 
as the natal year. Others date it from 1822, by which time Dan Young 
was proprietor of the town site and had no doubt planned it, with "old 
Greasy" in the key position, ready for installation of the spinning and 
weaving mechanism brought in that year from Greenup. The two story 
building framed of massive timbers was at the Southwest corner of the 
original street and Center. The power was no doubt a sweep, although 
not long after steamboating began steam plants were available. 

John Young went south to buy cotton. It taxes belief that cotton 
bales were even dragged from Pine Creek Landing when there was no road 
or even when there was. It was little easier to receive at Portsmouth 
for there was a sensible idea to abandon cotton for wool, and Dan Young 
advertised wool carding in 1825, which was a great relief to the wri¬ 
ter’s grandmother, Ruth Dean, who had a rather complete textile plant 
herself in the two room log house on weaving "homespun", but it was 
enough that she produced "1insy-woolsy" for the girls clothes and linen 
for every purpose of lighter fabrics. In the same year John Hurd (not 
Jonathan) advertised "cloth dressing" in "Concord" near "Young and 
Whitcomb’s factory". In 1826 Young and Whitcomb advertised again. By 
this time Dan Young knew that he was in the wrong place to make cotton 
cloth for the southern markets and in the wrong business for any north¬ 
ern market. Edward Cranston who came to Scioto County a very little 
before from Rhode Island, where there was more talk about "spindles" 
than making iron, bought an interest in a bankrupt carding mill in 
Portsmouth, and found It suited to his taste and abilities, which were 
considerable also in public office. In 1828 he bought the Young and 
Whitcomb business and considerable real estate in and about Wheelers- 
burg, creating a considerable enterprise of long duration. He may be 
called Wheelersburg’s most valuable citizen. 

The Whitcomb name became submerged in family connections by mar¬ 
riage. No Youngs of the original stock by name remained. Dan was now 
free to exploit the richest field of southern Ohio, for a time, charcoal 
iron. It had a trade name and a market. But Dan Young did not neglect 
nor long postpone his higher mission to the West. In 1822 he was 
instrumental in organization of a Methodist Church with a membership of 
Rev, Dan Young, John Young, Josiah Merrill and wife. John Hurd and wife. 
According to the record the meetings were held in the homes of members 
until the large brick church was built in 1838, but the writers mother 
spoke of attending meetings which could not be provided for except in a 
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building for that purpose, though there is only an inference that they 
were earlier. Jonathan Hurd, who married Theresa Vincent, widow of 
Volney Reeves, was a brother of John Hurd and was a later addition. 

This writer knew but one of the original members, Josiah Merrill, a 
patriarchal old gentleman and a saint. 

Franklin Furnace was first in the,region, financed and directed by 
Dan and John Young, John Hurd, Jesse Young Whitcomb, Josiah Merrill, 
Marten Ruter. Dan Young took up residence at the site In 1827. 

What the discovery of the New World was to Spain, what cotton was 
to southern states, gold to California, and now oil is to the dry region 
of Texas, iron was to southern Ohio. It was slightly revolutionary. It 
gave reconition to the problems of industrialized society, the division 
of capital and labor. It brought wealth to a few and livelihood to 
many. Its territory became a "principality", with power and public 
prestige to executives who not long before had been following simple 
crafts themselves. A few wooded hills, a vein of ore, a furnace stack 
and a few crude structures which included a "pot house" for castings, 
some large and some smaller Iron kettles for domestic use, and a subtle 
glamour rested over the scenes of rough activity and the log dwellings. 
The managers and the owners if resident may have provided pretentious 
houses. A social stratum of the class developed in which married rela¬ 
tionship tended to form a few distinctive families. When young, the 
writer tingled with excitement as he met the signs of approach to a 
furnace ground: the tang of fresh cut wood of the slightly smoking, leaf 
covered mounds of burning charcoal, the glassy cinder surface of the 
road. The shabby scene to which it led satisfied. 

Furnaces exhausted their resources fast and having no permanence 
did not promote improvement; they did improve the cattle of the hills 
for power to haul, by importing breeding stock, England’s cherry-red, 
short legged, long horned, heavy-muscled Devonshire breed. The men the 
furnace used maintained their own standards of physical strength, which 
constituted what they thought of as "a good man". If a man thought of 
himself as a superlatively "good man", he became a potential candidate 
for "the best man", having to displace someone so recognized, and to 
consider others who thought themselves as good. The decisions were 
usually bloody but fair; and they required frequent test. The custom 
spread and affected the country generally, to some extent Wheelersburg. 

Isaac F- was a good man in more than one respect. Wild as he 

might have been in youth he took to religion, enlisted in the Civil War, 
forfeited his title to alcohol—by default, he waged no contest—repent¬ 
ed and began to preach. But he had established that he might be "best 
man". He was to hold weekend meeting in a back country church and was 
on his way to a service that day when at a house he exchanged saluta¬ 
tions with a man he did not know and stopped. Ready to start again the 

man resumed, "Ain’t you Isaac F_"? Isaac acknowledge. Said the 

man, "I’ve heard said you’re the best man in these parts. I’ve whipped 
a lot of good men and I thought if I ever met you I sure would have a 
fight with you". “But," said Isaac, "I am not that kind of a man now. 
I’m a preacher now, and a man of God must not strive". 

Isaac F_ got to church late and explained his somewhat rumpled 

appearance by saying, "I couldn’t get that man to let loose my bridle 
rein till I got off and whipped him". There were no hard feelings. 

As this account is written without consulting primary records, such 
as deed, transfers of title, there is no possible telling where in 
Wheelersburg Dan Young had his home. There were three Enslow properties 
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held in certain memory. Rezln Enslow conducted his tavern in the brick 
and frame at Broadway and South Streets. In the rear was a long stable, 
one story, wide enough for stalls on both sides, which rose to the 
height of a barn at the alley. Rooms of the frame part of the house 
were large, the lower being a ball room, used frequently and on February 
22, attracting attendance even from Portsmouth. A daughter built the 
large frame south of It. It was used for business below, the writer 
remembering a man named Ramey having the post office in the north room. 
Opposite the tavern (which bore in large letters the name Mansion House) 
A, J. Enslow built. He married Nancy Bliss, whose father Theodore 
Bliss, Sr. was a builder of houses, Including where he and a son Theo¬ 
dore, Jr. lived. It faces the school. 

The road to Portsmouth was so little Improved at the time of the 
Civil War that it was remarked that a trip by wagon with a load one way 
required from daylight to dark In Winter. That condition and the trade 
coming from the furnaces Induced several business men from Portsmouth to 
establish themselves in Wheelersburg. 

William Kendall visited Portsmouth before the town was laid out. 

He married there in 1806. In 1812 after participation in the war he was 
elected to the legislature and was again and again but not without in¬ 
terval until 35 years later. He acquired the title of General in the 
Militia. He had fifteen children. Along with other pursuits he had a 
dry goods store. His oldest son, Jefferson Kendall, established himself 
in Wheelersburg in 1835, advertising "drugs, dry goods and groceries”, 
and continued until 1846. In the meantime he helped his father build 
Scioto, Clinton and Buckhorn Furnaces. The building he used as a store 
(and also tavern) stood where the Masonic Building is now, and was moved 
to the north side of Center Street near Hayport Road, and made a dwell¬ 
ing. 

Robert Wood married a sister of John C. Peebles, Jane, in 1827. A 
little earlier a sister of Robert Wood married Kennedy Lodwick, who af¬ 
ter a partnership had a store in Portsmouth alone in 1830. It was the 
household of Robert Wood Into which this writer’s mother was taken in 
Wheelersburg about 1832, age ten who spoke of Kennedy Lodwick and giving 
an impression he had been in business in the village. The writer came 
into possession of a small sheet, about the size of paper money, written 
handsomely with a goose quill pen, bearing date September 1831, reading 

"Julius F_. to Kennedy Lodwick, Dr., for balance on violin bow, 40 

cents". Robert Wood had a store in Piketon soon after 1827, left there 
on account of malaria, put his goods on a flat boat, landed at a river 
town in Indiana. Disposing of his goods there he opened a store in Cin¬ 
cinnati, sold it and returned to Portsmouth. Now the writer has the 
only and sufficient clue, through his mother, to this next undertaking 
and some things concerning the family of John G. Peebles, of which his 
own journal has almost nothing. It is highly probable, then, that 
Kennedy Lodwick moved his store to Wheelersburg, sold to Robert Wood. 

The house occupied by the Wood family, and with whom the mother of Mr. 
Peebles lived, stood, unimpaired by its years, on a lot where the walk 
to the High School begins, until Its destruction by fire early in this 
century. John Gray built a cottage on this site for his sister in law, 
Miss Williams. Sold to the School board it was removed. 

The mentioned clue to his movements shows that Robert Wood was back 
in Portsmouth in 1835, the year Jefferson Kendall began business in 
Wheelersburg. It can hardly be questioned that the latter was successor 
to the former in the same business and location. Kendall continued in 
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business until 1846, loaded his goods on a flat boat, reaching Memphis, 
Tennessee, where he sold them. 

Horace T. Hall came to Scioto County from Vermont in 1839. After 
teaching at Vernon Township School he was employed by William Ewing, 
manager of Scioto Furnace as a store keeper. About the time Kendall 
left Wheelersburg, H. T. Hall came to Wheelersburg, and entered partner¬ 
ships in merchandising. There was during that time a long, low celled 
business room about where the McCurdy building stands, and that seems 
his location until 1854. Not many years before, John McConnell built 
the two story brick and adjoining frame dwelling, and with his brother, 
Samuel, conducted a general store business, on the corner of Broadway 
and South Streets. H. T. Hall obtained this property and had a store 
until 1890 when it was bought by James Cranston. 

John McConnell went to Illinois and Samuel became identified with 
the brick industries of Scioto County. The writer has found no record 
of their origin or connections. 

Two brothers, Samuel N. and Owen Brunner, were prominent in the 
same period as the foregoing. The latter was a blacksmith. Of his 
activities and leaving there is no memory. Sam. N. Brunner was a mer¬ 
chant, from 1849 to 1869. He lived in the house next to the drive to 
the Wertz Addition, and in his late years with a daughter, who long 
taught school in Sciotoville, where the writer once saw him at church, 
an old gentleman of striking appearance. Another daughter, Mrs. Cornel¬ 
ia Trenthart, was prominent in Portsmouth through her literary and 
cultural activities. The family was of Swiss ancestry. 

If the writer of these sketches had not been a thoughtless youth, 
who was born with the idea that time stands still, that "all things 
continue as they were" and to whom it seems natural that folks grow old 
and stay that way, he would not now be grieved so deeply that he learned 
so little that he had the opportunity to know had he asked. He waited 
too long before attempting this recall of the past. Now the first 
impression of consciousness in his memory may be an illusion, a mental 
construction of something he could not have actually seen. About where 
the Ramey Feed Store is there was a ruin by fire of what was said to 
have been a three story brick building, the bricks were still evident, 
that was jointly owned by the Masonic Lodge and an individual. The 
writer remembers (?) being carried in the arms of a woman to the upper 
floor of the narrow two story front porch and witnessing the fire. 

There is no memory of anything before or after until in dresses and 
taken by father and brother without preparation to a picnic at Pixley 
Grove. 

Who occupied the first and second floors of the building the writer 
never was told and it never seemed of any concern to ask. There was a 
three room, brick cottage next, which Dr. C. M. Finch used, supposedly 
as an office. He married Mary E, Brunner, daughter of Samuel Brunner, 
in 1857 and was surgeon, Co. A, 33rd. CVI to which the writer’s half 
brother belonged when killed. 

In its first 25 years Wheelersburg had.the attention of three 
family groups whose members scouted for opportunity without waiting for 
it to knock at their doors, and did not find it here. Beginning with 
the low smooth hills, the groove worn be the preglacial river traced 
from Dogwood Ridge to Waverly had the wealth of surface soil that at¬ 
tracts only the husbandman. Wheelersburg profited a short time as a 
trading point for furnaces until the rise of Ironton and John Campbell’s 
"Iron Rail Road" diverted transportation from Pine Creek Landing. The 
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Youngs went to Franklin Furnace and Junior Furnace; the Woods-Peebles’ 
to Pine Grove and Hanging Rock; the Kendall’s were busy in Portsmouth. 
Wheelersburg floundered in the eddy of surrounding moneymaking. Every 
Improvement of the roads lessened its volume of trade. It was not a 
market for anything the farmers had for sale. A Villager could live 
cheaply. His garden was large. His cow and swine ran at large. Crans¬ 
ton’s "jeans" were durable as metal, brogan pegged shoes a dollar, 
Cranston’s yarn was knitted at every fireside, Cranston’s blankets 
seemed never to wear out. The writer slept under one a few years ago 
that may have been as old as he. It was commented, whether detrimental¬ 
ly of the village or creditably of its families, that everyone who left 
Wheelersburg became a "success". 

As those who had a competence lived by choice on the same level of 
subsistence with those who "made out", there was nothing of class dis¬ 
tinction except by recognition of excellences of the spirit. 

Abject want did not exist for generosity would not tolerate It. 

Mrs. H_ might stand in her door and call to a young son: "If you 

don’t go down to Mrs. C_’s and get a bucket of buttermilk you won’t 

get no dinner", but it didn’t mean they ever missed a meal. 

The Civil War gave a check to this threat of stagnation. The army 
and the increased activity at the furnaces absorbed the surplus of 
laborers. The village had extended by the Enslow Addition facing Green 
Street. Surveys of the lots in the present triangle of school property 
caused a flurry of real estate transfers shown by Musser’s abstract to 
involve citizens in the town and some who did not carry through an 
intention to become such. There was a similar activity on the west. 

When the war ended there was room for more surplus labor, and the 
stagnation resumed. Wheelersburg was about to come into the writer’s 
recognition. 

Slight reference has been made to the medical history of the vil¬ 
lage. Early physicians located in the larger population of Portsmouth. 
When one considers the present crowded offices and busy visitations of 
doctors now it seems a wonder how anyone survived in the days when it 
was almost necessary to be without attendance. It seems especially 
pathetic that children’s ills seemed neglected. The late Dr. Taylor 
said grandmothers were their best doctors. The writer can testify to 
the large use of things sold over the counter of country stores for use 
as home remedies. The peril to children lay in the ignorant giving of 
opiates: Godfrey’s Cordial, Batesman’ Drops, Laudanum, Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup were in constant demand until the law proscribed sale. 

As for the men, they would use with confidence anything compounded with 

alcohol. Uncle Tom W_, not a dissipated but convivial character, 

confessed to drinking 120 bottles of a popular "stomach bitters". He 
said, "If I hadn’t begun when I did I would have died. If I hadn’t quit 
when I did it would have killed me, sure”. 

The use of native herbs was no doubt of value. It was common to 
see on country roads a familiar figure with mattock and bag on his way 
to gather recognized medicinal herbs which he disposed of to a buyer. 
Perhaps he wouldn’t pass ginseng unnoticed. 

Of physicians in Wheelersburg the name of one has been mentioned 
from memory, Dr. Finch. Another likewise in memory whom the writer 
never saw, Dr. F. S. Mussey, who like Dr. Finch, after practicing in 
Wheelersburg, which means In each case in all accessible country, moved 
to Portsmouth. While in country practice he had a horse as popular as 
himself, which spared the doctor from otherwise loss of sleep. "Old 
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Mike" took over when the doctor was ready to go home. No matter what 
strange road or path through the woods, the horse came home with the 
doctor dozing in the saddle.- Also in the same pre-war years. Dr. 0. J. 
Hall is recorded as at Empire and Junior Furnaces and Powellsville, 
then at Wheelersburg, going to Portsmouth in 1862. Dr. Hall had a 
daughter who was married to a grandson, of another doctor who practiced 
in Powellsville, and after service as a surgeon in the army located at 
Wheelersburg. Of him the writer has memory, Dr. Arthur Titus, of whose 
sons and grandsons he knew and heard favorably. This doctor pulled the 
first tooth lost by the writer, but that belongs to post-war history. 

In the years before the war a family with three doctors came to 
southern Ohio, one, Dr. N. K. Moxley, evidently being located In Ironton 
at its founding, about 1853, and remaining the longest. Dr. Thomas 
Moxley belongs to Wheelersburg’s tradition, of frequent mention, but the 
records at hand have only to say that he was of the number from Wheel¬ 
ersburg who made the overland trip to California in 1849. Some digress¬ 
ion is justified just here to note others in the party. 

Of the Enslow connection were Worthington Enslow and William McKin¬ 
ney who married a sister, William Crichton, William Fenton, Samuel 
Cooper, who mart led Mildred Flanders. Others of the party pertain to 
Portsmouth, including a son of Jefferson Kendall. William Crichton and 
Samuel Cooper were later known to the writer. Like other young people 
he stood in awe of Mr. Crichton who seemed the only farmer to wear a 
white -collar on all days of the week. Again like other boys he sold 
what old broomsticks he found to Samuel Cooper, a broom-maker, at the 
yearslong market quotation, one cent. 

This party of gold seekers shipped its Ohio made wagons and accom¬ 
panied them by water to Missouri. They seem all to have returned prob¬ 
ably as they went except Mr. Crichton who came by the Isthmus of Panama. 
Uncle Sam Cooper was said to have gone to California on foot. The 
return of all was apparently without change of fortune, except that 
William McKinney both won and lost with some frequency on the way. 

William McKinney had a descendant whom the writer saw, who followed 
of of his father’s favorite pursuits, horse trading. He accompanied his 
father to California. A tale which does not have all the indications of 
truth was told of the lad restoring the father’s luck when all resources 
had been lost. As it was said, the father "Bet his boy" against backers 
of an Indian youth with money in a short foot race, McKinney being wise 
to what opposite party did not know, that for a short distance any white 
is the faster. 

William McKinney, accompanied by another son, was caught in the 
greatest storm on record, May 1860, in wooded country west of the Scioto 
River, and killed by a falling limb. Not long before he had brought 
home from Kentucky a long-legged, two year old grey colt. The writer 
was told by an old resident of witnessing when when young of a try-out 
by McKinney of the running on the colt in the farm lane, the son riding. 
The strides were astonishing, a fact McKinney would capitalize on as he 
did in his son’s race with the Indian if a competing horse owner did not 
know. Measuring the strider McKinney with fire-red face and voice 
frightened both boys with savage threat if they mentioned what the colt 
had done. The horse passed to the ownership of men who trained it for 
harness racing, with a name that was famous as a trotter and sire, Grey 
Eagle. 

As an avowed profession McKinney regarded gambling as a matter more 
of chance that skill, and the chance that he knew more tricks than his 
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opponent just as legitimate as any other. He used all the known sports 
from that “of kings", horse racing, to rifle matches, and perfect com¬ 
mand of his nerves was his great advantage. His wife being the grand¬ 
daughter of Thompson Sebrlng, it was natural that they became his suc¬ 
cessors on the farm. In the year 1860 it was acquired by William Duls 
family and the event may be taken as marking one of the greatest changes 
of social atmosphere ever witnessed in Wheelersburg. The Duls family 
was a promoter of the religious Interest of the community through the 
church Dan Young planted, Methodist Episcopal. For this effect and 
others arising from political agitation, 1860 may be considered as 
closing the first period of the village history. 

Taking up again the matter of medical practice, Dr. "Tom" Moxley 
after the return of the gold seekers, probably began practice of medi¬ 
cine In Wheelersburg. A vague Impression of the writer associating his 
family with the Hayport farm extending to the mouth of Pine Creek may 
have no foundation. A present informer gives a village location on the 
east side of “Broadway” at near the south end, in a modern looking small 
house which was relocated not many years ago. Dr. Moxley’s practice 
probably extended to a longer time than others mentioned, and at his 
leaving Dr. Marcellus King Moxley, a son, remained. John Moxley, anoth¬ 
er son, went to Boise, Idaho, in the drug business, and the parents and 
two sisters may have accompanied. Dr. M. King Moxley was, like some 
predecessors, a Civil War surgeon. Of him the writer can remark with 
memory and with pleasure. He was a tiny, full bearded man, with pleas¬ 
antly delicate features of a face that one female patient said indicated 
the innocence of a child. To his sensitive organism a drug made unfor¬ 
tunate appeal. After seemingly confirmed bachelorhood he made escape 
from his weakness of will by marriage to a respected widow with several 
sturdy near grown sons and a will that lacked nothing in strength; 
enough for two. He always spoke of her with differential pride. Their 
daughter, petite and winsome, was about school age, when the family with 
the youngest step-son went to a city In the Red River Valley of Dakota, 
where the doctor built lucratively in his profession and became a lead¬ 
ing member in his church. This narrative projects a quarter century 
beyond the period being considered. 

The original plot of Wheelersburg (Concord) embraced 42 lots cover¬ 
ing 14 acres. The Enslow (Green Street) Addition was of seven lots, 
less than 2 acres. Adjoining sites were built upon, extending east and 
west, and it became desirable to incorporate the whole in an official 
plot, which was done in 1859 by the survey of T. C. Gibbs, having 105 
lots with an area of about 30 acres. The time is not opportune for the 
writer to develop that scope of information. It will be considered when 
and if possible. 

At this Point a view of the village as it was In the writer’s 
earliest memory, or as conceived by him from from earlier testimony than 
his own, would be substantially a view as at the close of the war and 
the return of citizens. It seemed later exceptional if a man was not a 
war veteran. From these sources alone the village street, east side, 
beginning at the north line of the farm then of William Crichton, had a 
two-story, yellow frame house, somewhat weather-beaten, occupied by 
Horatio Caswell and wife, who was a daughter of the French Grant settler 
Vincent. While memory seems to include them it is so vague that they 
probably were not seen. Mr. Caswell was given a first name as "Hatter", 
often shortened. It suggest his possible trade, making men’s hats. 
Records show several such artisans in Portsmouth. Beaver fur was avail- 
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able and used as one form of head gear that old men clung to for a long 
time, as distinctive of good taste and social or official state. The 
common people who wore anything that would stay on their own heads, 
called the hats "nail Kegs”. There were no descendants in the Caswell 
family and they faded from early memory. With what lapse or circum¬ 
stance is not remembered, Lindsey Hughes, wife and a number of children 
belonging to the writer’s own generation, were many years resident, and 
belonged to the period. 

Lindsey Hughes and his sons engineered more tile drainage in the 
soggy bottoms around Wheelersburg than all others. He had an Inner 
sense of levels that made instruments often unnecessary. One of his big 
jobs was on the Damarin farm, all ditching by him was done by hand. 

Next on the north was a one-story, two-room front, lean-to rear, 
cottage, and there lived Milton Hughes, Almost blind, having three sons 
remembered. Milton Hughes’ oldest son married a daughter of the widely 
known Swiss-French clock repairer, Peach Sheridan, the youngest was a 
storekeeper in the Grant. 

The next building was a stable for driving horses, at the street 
edge, and many years later place of tragic death. The dwelling is 
referred to in mention of Dr. Tom Moxley, but in memory it was a house 
of another son of Rezin Enslow. His wife was of the French Grant 
family, Andre. They moved quite early to Huntington, buying a farm now 
within the inhabited bounds of the city. There were a number of descen¬ 
dants there. The oldest son bought, sentimentally impelled, his grand¬ 
father Andre’s farm in the Grant, the brick farm house at the river said 
to be built in 1812. 

The Wheelersburg house had another notable occupant. Ezekiel Pow¬ 
ers, Jr. came to Scioto County before the Civil War. He married a 
sister of the write’s mother. The oldest of their two sons was born in 
the early 1850’s and spent his life from 21 in Kentucky; after marriage, 
in Grayson. That his father came from Virginia is evident, but at no 
considerable distance is probable. Succeeding the Enslow’s there was 
Ezekiel Powers, Senior, with a second wife and step-children and other 
in-laws of Ezekiel, Jr., among them a brother and sister, the former 
located in Sciotoville, first name forgotten, his sister Ann Morton. 

The elder Powers with these came to Wheelersburg after the war. There 
is an impression that previously to their residence in the house under 
consideration there was a home of Morton’s on a nearby farm. At the 
risk of fault of memory, the writer associates a Civil War veteran known 
to many, James Miles, with the Morton-Powers connection. Ann Morton, 
highly esteemed in her circle of local acquaintance, became the wife of 
Jonathan Rockwell. Their daughter was wife of Herman Held. 

Ezekiel Powers, Sr. was the other of the two veterans of the War of 
1812 the writer saw. He belonged to a Virginia regiment which reached 
Detroit and was surrendered. With a comrade escape was made and they 
reached the Ohio River with Indians in pursuit, firing on them while 
crossing. In a blacksmith shop in Wheelersburg there was a snare tenor 
drum the frail old man gave an exhibition of skill on that instrument at 
some length, which was enrapturing to hearers—and exhausting to him¬ 
self. In his day drums and not bugles conveyed signals and he gave them 
all. One of his frontier feats was capture of a young deer in single 
combat. He took it home—but confessed with little left him of his 
clothes. 

The next occupants were the family of Amos Lee, including his 
father, as extremely old as the one just presented. In spite of close 
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relations with the young members the writer gathered no facts and formed 
no remembered impressions of the elders. Amos Lee had a brother, John, 
on Dogwood Ridge, who and family are more clearly remembered. One of 
his minor distinctions was his rabbit hunting with a rifle and success 
more than others with shot. But a greater distinction was his giving 
two sons to the teaching profession. George married a sister of John 
Gray, died far earlier than seemed just, leaving widow and young son. 

In every quality George Lee was eminent. John, Jr. had a much shorter 
course at the approaching end of which he maintained it with little less 
that heroic will. 

Amos Lee had a daughter, the wife of Benjamin Hall, who will be 
noticed later sons, Thomas and John, railroad employees at the St Louis 
Station many years. The first married Della Gebhardt, the second Lou 
Reed, whom the writer owes recognition for friendly consolation and help 
at the death of a sister among strangers in that city. Amos, Jr. and 
Sherman left Wheelersburg in boyhood. "Tom" Lee lived to retirement and 
wrote often to surviving friends, who cherished memory of his capable 
and dignified personality. 

The next house, a pleasing symbol of the village’s contribution to 
the quiet life of retirement, was the home of David Walker and Mary 
Flanders, his wife. There is no known record of their early life, and 
only two or three witnesses to their late years. They are enough to 
certify they lived worthily in active state in years when the field of 
action was small and occupations simple, and that they had deserved 
honor and comfort in old age. Their oldest daughter was the first wife 
of Joseph Rogers, survived also by a son, Commodore (Cum) Rogers, who 
about 1910 returned from some distance west to bury his wife among his 
mother’s people. Ada Walker, youngest, became the wife of Mack Higgins, 
of I ronton, in the not remote memory of those testifying. 

Francis Andre and family occupied the next house, removed a score 
or more years ago. There was a son Dennis (Dock), a Civil War soldier 
of bare age, and two daughters, but memory of the latter is not as 
distinct. The names were Anna and Jane, and one is vaguely in mind as 
marrying in the period of the writer’s ten years absence. Dennis and 
his wife went West. All had departed from the village on the writer’s 
return, and he lost their connection with the other Andre families, but 
it was a worthy branch. Francis Andre lost a leg by some accident and 
used the old fashioned "peg" made from a sturdy limb. 

The next building was Claudius Cadot’s stable on the street, neatly 
styled like the other mentioned, and the house, once the Sam Brunner 
home, was that of Mr. Cadot and his widowed daughter, Mary Cadot Hay¬ 
ward. He has been introduced. He was twice a widower. He had other 
daughters worthy of mention but Mrs. Hayward belonged to Wheelersburg, 
in the period of her widowhood. Her Husband was Ellphaz Hayward and 
their home on Hayport Road. His father was Moses Hayward, a pioneer, 
and from him there was a stream of various family names something like 
the posterity of Abraham. Mrs. Hayward maintained wide contacts also 
through the graciousness of her personality. Her visitors were many, 
her correspondence great. Her intellect was remarkable, her powers of 
expression unsurpassed, her interest universal, she was a devout Meth¬ 
odist and as long and as able a Sunday School worker. Eliphaz and Mary 
Cadot Hayward had two sons and two daughters. Claudius, a bank offi¬ 
cial in California, died before his mother; Frank E., an Ironton busin¬ 
ess man, survived her. A daughter, Mrs. Flora Hatch, resides in Illi¬ 
nois. Mary was wife of J. B. Fullerton, with whose family Mrs. Hayward 
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lived after her father’s death. Her brother, J. Claudius Cadot, who 
succeeded their father on his Lyra farm succeeded the father and sister 
with his family for a time in the village. These later moved to the 
Caswell location; which had come into possession years before by Aaron 
Grady, the revered head of of the village schools, Church worker and 
peerless citizen of his day. The house had been completely rebuilt and 
was further improved by Mr. Cadot. It bears not the least resemblance 
to the abode of the Caswells. 

The road to the Wertz Addition was originally the private driveway 
of the next home, and other property changes occurred which gave the 
house its corner of the street location. The plot by Dan Young would 
show no street from "Broadway" to an intersection with Lick Run Road. 

The Bliss property and the "Block House" had only the old road availa¬ 
ble, but the intervening lot being by Bliss purchase or Enslow Bliss 
marriage an inter-family possession It afforded a private access to 
Broadway. Theodore Bliss, Sr., having a tanning business in need of 
outlet, opened a chance located street in both directions. It approach¬ 
ed Broadway at an angle, through the front yard, passing inside (south) 
of the poplar tree still standing. The lot thus had an irregular shape 
and narrow front. It was walled at front and part of the north side 
with very large blocks squared and jointed stones to a height of about 
five feet to retain the ground. 

This gives the setting of the house first occupied by A. J. and 

Nancy Bliss Enslow, married-(see History of Scioto County). Here 

was born Alice, Frank Bliss Enslow, Edward and Lynn Enslow and their 
home until removal to Huntington. Jack Enslow, always so called, one of 
the better know sons of "old Guv’nor" (Rezin) Enslow, had the genial 
qualities contributory to popularity as a public figure, becoming audi¬ 
tor of Scioto County, and a naturally assumed dignity. These qualities 
were notably present In Frank Bliss Enslow, eminently successful in law 
and financing and popular in his varied contracts. He was representa¬ 
tive of the best traditions of Wheelersburg founding families— Flan¬ 
ders, Sebring, Enslow. 

Killian Delabar and family followed the Enslows for a few years 
until they too moved to Huntington. During that occupancy the scourge 
of Scarlet Fever on the village took two of the Delabar children. The 
writer who had recovered was permitted to see them as prepared for 
burial. There were few measures for quarantine and those voluntary in 
those days. Mrs. Delabar was Betty Hall, daughter of Horace T. Hall and 
first wife, Vilena Chaffin, great granddaughter of Nathan Wheeler, whose 
descendant Wheelers were many. 

Killian Delabar was a Civil War veteran. He was a skilled maker of 
dress boots for men, who thought of footwear as required by primitive 
conditions. Without bootlegs an active man’s trousers would be wet and 
muddy to the knees. Bootlegs could be cleaned and dressed with neats- 
foot oil and polished. The trouser legs could then be worn outside but 
it was in good taste to wear them inside the bootlegs. Delabar like 
Jack Enslow came to Huntington when construction of the C & 0. Railroad 
was in progress, giving the latter opportunity as a contractor and the 
former for made to measure fine boots, for that city was growing faster 
than side walk and street improvements could follow. Wherever one went 
he faced a sea of mud. The writer cannot refrain from testifying that 
in all his acquaintances there are none he regards superior to Killian 
Delabar in qualities as a citizen, church man, husband and father. 

The property next to the afore property lay in the limits of the 
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present street <South Street>. The change was affected about 1877 by J. 
B. Fullerton, who bought both properties and switched the road to the 
lot. A building on it burned after the Civil War. It had been a drug 
store, operated by a Mr. Murray. The lot in 1876 was the site of a tall 
double-section Hayes and Wheeler campaign pole. Between this lot and the 
next ran the path to the school and the ascent was steep. Considerable 
grading was done in the changes made. The rear wall of the drug store 
basement had to be removed. This place of business figured in an 
incident of the Civil War period, perhaps 1862. 

Soldiers in rank and file were doubtless not unfamiliar to citizens 
but it gave greater reaction when troops of General George Morgan (Un¬ 
ion) passed through. His army had been on the Kentucky-Tennessee bor¬ 
der. A push of Southern Armies northward separated the former from the 
main Union body and left but one line of retreat, the Big Sandy Valley. 
On reaching the Ohio not enough transportation was available and some 
mounted men were ferried near South Point to use the land route. There 
were at least two regimental units. According to local accounts they 
were not an Inspiring sight but made strong appeal to sympathy; for they 
had no line of supplies and the Big Sandy Valley was not very hospita¬ 
ble. Wheelersburg seems to have been the first to extend a welcome 
sumptuously expressed by tables along the street loaded with food. 

These troops were recruited in East Tennessee. A woman who helped 
in the welcome spoke long after of her shock at the number of immature 
boys bearing arms. There was one man the writer would like to revive a 
mention of, but the name that was long remembered recently escaped. He 
was of the number of foreign military officers who obtained commissions 
in American forces, for the advantage of such experience. One of such, 
of the Imperial family of France, Prince de Joinville, was on General 
McClellan’s staff in the Peninsular Campaign, in which seven great 
battles were fought In seven days, not to the Prince’s liking. For they 
were not aggressive actions against the foe but a continued wasting 
defense against his attacks and for no other purpose than to shield a 
change of base of supplies. As separate actions they masterful and 
showed McClellan at the height of his ability, which can be rated great¬ 
est of all; but they caused failure of the campaign. De Joinville urged 
at midpoint of the movement that he stop and fight the enemy instead. 

This unnamed officer had been commissioned a Colonel, but instead 
of a plum in the organized forces of the eastern field he got what must 
have seemed to his exquisite military taste cultivated in the sleekly 
groomed horse guards of England, an unripe persimmon. He found himself 
in command of ill-appearing and almost untrained men and boys who had 
even little acquaintance with horses. As a climax It seemed the stand¬ 
ing order was to dodge the enemy, not to fight but retreat. So it 
happened once that he saw a good opportunity to defeat the enemy. He 
did so and had to face a court-martial for disobeying the order to 
retreat. 

At the head of the regiment which was in the front he entered 
Wheelersburg and ordered all drinking places closed. Then not dismount¬ 
ing the troops he had them ride to the tables, partake of what must be 
drunk and eaten there, carry what they could and take place in forma¬ 
tion. In military order this unit entered and left town. 

The regiment following had as Colonel a son of Andrew Johnson. The 
men dismounted and roamed. The drinking places were ordered to open 
their doors. The proprietor of the drugstore had gone. The Colonel 
ordered the doors battered open. There was disorder but no other report 
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of violence to other property or person. 

The next lot later required a newer building; the writer is almost 
certain within his memory. It was a gable roofed frame, end facing the 
street at the sidewalk, never quite finished. Compared with other 
structures, where Mr. Cooper stabled the old bay, sheltered a small worn 
wagon, and housed the simple equipment of broom making, the new building 
looked like progress. He could store the broom corn he cultivated and 
have ample space for operations. But time was running out for him and 
his. I have one distinct memory of him, a very old, very tall man, 
sitting in his very old wagon on a board for a seat, behind a very old 
horse, driving down the street. It was the last. I have one very 
distinct memory of Mrs. Cooper, born Mildred Flanders. As a boy the 
writer had a fervent admiration for the noble bird that once graced the 
ballots of a particular political party. At his favorite spot for 
observing the events on the street he had In frequent, simultaneous view 
of the Dominick of tavern-keeper Mr. Singer, the sleek white-lobed black 
Spanish pride of Theodore Bliss, Jr. and the black-breasted red rooster 
of Mrs. Cooper, always watching them with dread lest they meet in combat 
to despoil their beauty. Now it was fated that his memory of Mrs. 

Cooper was to be of her tender effort at her back door to relieve the 
age-stricken big red rooster by offering water in a shallow pan, she 
lifted the fowl’s head tenderly. 

The Coopers had a son, named for and always called Henry Clay. He 
was doubtless at a very early age if a war veteran, and was a spirited 
boy in home circles, a practical joker, whose mischief-making was aided 
by his clerkship in a store which bought the drugs salvaged from the 
fire next door. Offering hair oil of his own compounding to several 
chums as they were leaving to take a boat, the various maiodors did not 
offend until in the heated cabin the passengers protested the presence 
of the group. Henry Clay Cooper after marriage settled in Kansas, was 
met by the writer on Cooper’s visit home. WHeelersburg did not lack 
citizens to give it the spice of life. 

In the yard of the Cooper home was a row of three large locust 
trees. The house was of three rooms fronting the trees, the north end 
almost touching the side of the building beyond, a two story with upper 
and lower full width porches. It was evidently intended for business 
below but by whom is not known. In the time of which writing Daniel 
Hartman and family were the occupants, and to them the writer owes 
sincere tribute. His household and theirs Intermingled in kind neigh¬ 
bor! 1 ness. 

Mr., Hartman’s craft was one of as much importance in his day as 
automobile service stations now, when mail order catalogues have ceased 
to offer accouterments for a horse. The lower porch was near forty 
inches above the walk where he stood to beat the wool into padding for a 
saddle, and the lent rising caused the signal of an industrial operation 
to be given, heard for some distance. His sneeze did not begin abrupt¬ 
ly, but in a successive rising cadence, as a warning of shock of an 
explosion that, had he not turned his back on the wool, would have 
shattered it abroad. 

The fashioning of harness from leather in the sides required him a 
sufficient surface, a steady hand, an artist’s sense of proportion, and 
some wonderful knives. For stitching there was a simple device to sit 
on astride, while with the feet pressure was brought together the jaws 
of a clamp to hold the work. With colored threads, gleaming buckles and 
polished leather, a new set of Dan Hartman’s harness seemed to make even 
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a horse feel pride, while the owner took satisfaction in the long ser¬ 
vice it would give. 

One daughter of the family married, lived in Portsmouth. Ella was 
companion to Mrs. A. P. Osborn, Sr., and after her death was head of the 
household for the surviving sons until the death of Captain A. P. Os¬ 
born, Jr., U. S. N. retired. A notable event of that period was was the 
festal gathering she entertained of the aged women of Wheelersburg, who 
by happy circumstance reached the greatest total of all before or per¬ 
haps ever to be. 

Caroline and Ruth became banqueters unequalled in their later home, 
which was shared by their brother John, sadly twice a widower. Thomas, 
In later years, was an undertaker In Lucasville. Cyrus was a minister 
and a man beloved from boyhood. Dan, Jr. was employed In a Portsmouth 
clothing store. He was the writer’s age, who now regrets that John 
Hartman also could not remain to contribute to these sketches, as he was 
always interested in talking of "old days". 

A narrow lane leading to stables in the rear of both lots separated 
from a spacious yard in which stood a two story frame dwelling similar 
to that of the Sam Brunners, later the Cadots. In this period it was 
the home of John Reif and family, whose wife was a daughter of John 
Ball, once a blacksmith of Franklin Furnace, and sister of Benjamin 
Ball, Wheelersburg blacksmith, which was the trade of Mr. Reif also, and 
of his brother, William, known until recent years. As Owen Brunner was 
a blacksmith, it is a suggestion, but nothing more, that the Reifs may 
have been successors to him in business and home. With certainty the 
house is that of the Woods-Peebles family In which the writer’s mother 
as a young girl was received. The house was destroyed by fire early 
this century. The Reif’s were from a farm now the partial site of 
Sciotodale. later owned by the family Reis or Rehs, according to an 
uncertain memory, which distinctly recalls the coming to our village of 
Michael Reif and wife in their old age, the parents also of George and 
Peter Reif. John Reif’s oldest daughter, Minnie Wallace, long main¬ 
tained correspondence with acquaintances here, until they passed away. 
Her home was in eastern parts. 

The next property was the recent home of J. N. and Nannie Burke 
Hudson, a house removed in the development of the high school grounds. 
The earliest association given to it by known tradition was with H. T. 
Hall, whose oldest child of his second marriage was born there not long 
before he became owner of the store and residence at Broadway and South 
Streets in 1854. He may have been living at the former place at the 
death of his first wife. Their three young girls after that were given 
as housekeeper to Aunt Kitty Wheeler, whose sister, Mrs. Johnson Lindsey 
(Mittie Wheeler), later lived across the street. These had a son named 
for H. T. Hall, H. Tracy Lindsey. 

This later Hudson property was in the period of the writer the home 
of Mr. Bagley and wife, his first name having escaped memory as also of 
any children except Mary. Mr. Bagley seemed to the writer a very old 
man, of greater than ordinary intelligence and dignity, one of the early 
devoted adherents to Freemasonry, but of other traits there can be no 
more said. Mrs. Bagley long survived him, ending her days in Scloto- 
ville. 

Mary Bagley was a teacher for apparently quite a number years, this 
writer’s first. His natural awe of her as the first disciplinarian 
encountered outside his home was Increased by her serious manner and 
appearance, which were an instant check on misdoing. She was thin of 
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face and figure. 

Ezekiel Powers, Jr. , after the sons of his first marriage, long 
following their mother’s death, left the home he maintained alone for 
them, was married to Mary Bagley. At this event the Bagley property 
passed to other occupancy, the Power’s home continuing on the street 
toward the school. There John Powers was born, who died of fever Incur¬ 
red in services during the Spanish-American War. Long before, they and 
the aged Mrs. Bagley had taken residence together in Sciotoville. 

The succession of other occupants of the Bagley Property is not now 
fully remembered. Among them were probably more than one of the Method¬ 
ist Pastors. Another was a teacher In the local school, a son of the 
prominent attorney, Judge Ferdinand Cortez Searl. The son’s name is not 
so well remembered because so familiarly shortened to A1 Searl. He had 
several children, was perhaps 50, and a recognized athlete in several 
sports, which he followed to his later physical Injury and lameness of 
legs. He did not follow the legal profession unless in office of Jus¬ 
tice of the Peace. He was a popular citizen and teacher at a period 
when that said was a distinction. On of his efforts to restore peace on 
the village streets called for exercise of his great strength .and skill 
but was, to say, extra-judicial", neither party yielding to his authori¬ 
ty or InterTerence. Early in the afternoon of a pleasant day two bulls 
chanced to escape their respective farm homes and met in the middle of 
town. One was all white, the other solid red, equal in other respects, 
both of the breed called pennyroyal, from subsistence of the scanty 
herbage of the hill pastures usually assigned to them. It seemed to 
this observer that they fought undisturbed for hours, so evenly matched 
they remained where they met. Some weak efforts were made by a few from 
time to time to drive them away, but when Mr. Searl returned home he 
gathered a pile of hefty rocks with which he threw a fusillade of 
seemingly bone-cracking effect. It only aggravated their fury at each 
other and that eventually exhausted them. They walked out of town 
together in apparent friendliness. Life in Wheelersburg was always 
exciting. 

From the preceding property one would pass to a building at the 
corner, the heavy construction of which matched "Old Greasy" opposite. 

It was suggestive of the place of the operations of others than Dan 
Young in finishing, dressing, as called in advertisements In a Ports¬ 
mouth paper, the product of home owned looms. These primitive enter¬ 
prisers ended with the beginning of the Cranston business, and this 
building became another residence. The family occupying it in the 
period of present memory made slight impress thereon, one of those 
perhaps which went from place to place as employment invited, By one of 
its strange quirks of memory, which fails to carry a well known name 
from one day to the next, produced a name in an instant that had not 
been thought of for over fifty years, Hungerford. It was more often 
called "Hunkerford”, but the other is more probable. Of the parents 
there is left no trace, but there was a daughter, Josie, who was suited 
well to the best social standards. A son, Mike, full-grown physically, 
had not kept pace with developments, had not learned to read and lacked 
the powers of ready perception. Some of the results were the subject of 
gossip which showed itself more greatly ridiculous than it showed Mike 
to appear; as that, taking a newspaper upside down, he sensed a great 
disaster from the inverted steamboat ads, which each carried a small 
identical wood-cut, as well as the recommendation, for each of the same, 
"new, fast, elegant", ect. There was absence of the finer graces of 
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social enjoyment in those days, but Mike fondly attended such occasions, 
rather as an observer of a spectacle than as a partaker of its boister¬ 
ousness. A crowd afforded license of acts which were not a recognized 
propriety in other circumstances. But Mike could see no credit to 
himself in the favor of having a girl in the hilarious mood of a game 
sit down In his lap. She barely escapes his threatening hand and his 
voiced intent to remove her by force. In this matter public sentiment 
which was long expressed was less favorable to Mike. Of such trivia was 
gossip often made to endure. 

Across Lick Run Road was the frame building mentioned before as the 
store and tavern of Jefferson Kendall. It became the location of the 
Masonic Lodge after the destruction by fire of the three story brick 
building on the west of Broadway. The lower floor was occupied by A. P. 
Osborn, Sr., postmaster for many years. 

Next to the postoffice was the Nourse residence, which has been 
also mentioned. It has had several transformations, among others that 
by William J. Crawford, who established a general store in a two-story 
frame building at the corner of Broadway and Center Streets. Mr. Craw¬ 
ford was of a prominent mercantile family of West Union, Adams County. 
Mrs. Crawford was of the family of Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel and Mary Sal lady, 
a niece, whose home from long ago was on Burke Lane. Lemuel Sallady 
operated the historic flour mill, in the early days "Giant Oaks Mill", 
from the two trees conspicuous for size by it. Frequent events and 
greatly interesting were visits by the writer in boyhood to the romantic 
site, with features of perpendicular rock cliffs, long covered bridge, 
dam and noise of grinding. It was late when a direct road from the 
"Pike" ran south of Pine Creek to the mill. Formerly a road left the 
pike about midway of the John C. Malone farm, now Memorial Park, ascend¬ 
ing at an angle to Powellsville Road and continuing through the tract 
now Pinedale to the north side of Pine Creek. 

Beside the Improvement of the property he acquired, Mr. Crawford 
made many contributions to the public interest. Seconded by Mrs. Craw¬ 
ford, these were notable socially, and In school and church activities. 
As a merchant, he had most admirable qualifications. Village store 
fronts in those days had no show windows. Mr. Crawford had the artistry 
of making the whole interior an attractive display. 

The cottage beyond was, in the period of early memory, the house of 
Jeff Gibbons. His wife was daughter of John Coyle, and his house like 
the former has had little change of appearance. It is on the south bank 

on the road to the river, next beyond Wheeler’s Run. 

Jeff Gibbons was a wood worker, and a wagon maker in particular, 
his shop on the north side of the lot. He did the wood work on some of 
the early buggies in the country about. He was succeeded by younger 
men, Fred and Lewis Miller, brothers, and Mr. Coyle having died, made 
his home in the Coyle property for years. 

Mr. Gibbons was the outstanding vocalist in the community, one of 
the few, men or women, who understood the art of singing. He was genial 
but reserved, and did not have desire effect on the public singing, 

which was inferior to say the least. When Mr. Gibbons and his daughter, 

Alta, could be obtained for an occasion their soprano and tenor prevail¬ 
ed over other voices. 

The next property was the home of John Mooney from 1870, when he 
acquired it from a Mr. Boyd, and the undertaking practice of the latter, 
who with wife and daughter, Emma and Maggie, moved at a place on Center 
Street. This is best remembered as the home of William Reif. Earlier 
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it was occupied by the Schaffers, one of whom is recalled by name, 

Susan, in much later years wife of Cassius Edmonds, who was a broom 
maker and farmer, above the mill on Pine Creek. 

Mr. Mooney was the most familiarly known citizen of our village in 
his time, and of a large of territory about. He was the sole dependence 
of all in their common lot, keeping with them their appointment. In 
personal character and service he was fitted to those occasions. Anoth¬ 
er property laid between Mr. Mooney’s home and his undertaking estab¬ 
lishment and will be mentioned later. 

Factory production of caskets had not yet taken the place of manu¬ 
facture, a word which primarily means “hand-made". The change of name 
from coffin to casket is significant of a desire to soften the harsh 
features of the use; a casket is a container for jewels, a coffin for 
decay. It is a matter to ponder, whether affection and honor due may 
not tend to formal excess; but there is a large margin of appropriate 
regard and Mr. Mooney by skills of hand paid It tribute. 

Coffins were of one pattern. The width accommodated to shoulders 
narrowed thence to head and feet. The lines were straight and the 
surfaces flat. They had to be smooth and all meeting places perfectly 
joined. The metal trimmings were for utility only. The linings were 
simple and hardly varied. The outer finish was suited to the wood, 

Pine, poplar, walnut, the last about the only feature of ostentation. 
Coffins were made on order and all work on them demanded haste; Mr. 
Mooney slighted no detail. There was little anyone could do to relieve 
the incidence of death and burial from their grim aspects of suffering 
and loss. But it was ever an hour when "hope sees a Star, and love 
hears the rustle of an Angel’s wing". 

The Mooney family had two daughters and seven sons. Cassie died in 
early womanhood, greatly grieved and long remembered. Stella married a 
son of J. H. Holliday, prominent in Sciotoville, and went west. James 
to Columbus, John to Nebraska where elected judge, Frank to the Pacific 
Northwest after marriage to Miss Cook of Lyra; Charles was a Waverly 
doctor, Arthur (Pete) an N & W engineer, Steve accompanied John; George 
and his wife, Ransco McDaniel, celebrated their 50th. wedding anniversa¬ 
ry in Portsmouth after retirement as an N & W clerk. 

If all parents showed the same solicitude for the conduct his sons 
as Mr. Mooney, juvenile delinquency would not be a public problem. He 
insisted on his boys remaining in the evening within the bounds of 
neighborhood observation. If in his usual stroll he found a son had 
wandered beyond, he would Invariably order the lad to return. Once at 
twilight he was disturbed by recognizing two in company uptown, one of 
whom started home promptly at command. The other showed no readiness to 
obey. As Mr. Mooney made a quick move to apply force a well known 
bystander called, "John, don’t do that, he is not your boy". The by¬ 
stander told that Mr. Mooney was only convinced of mistake by a rather 
close look, before saying, "I see now that you are right”. (Johnson 
Lindsey was the village narrator who was sometimes suspected of distort¬ 
ing fact for humorous effect.) 

Mr. Mooney probably came to Wheelersburg before the Civil War, and 
after army service returned with his family in 1870, from his ancestral 
community, Camp Creek. 

The building in which undertaking was carried on was possibly the 
one where a chair-maker earlier operated. His name now unknown, he made 
his contribution to tradition. He had a great fondness for reading of 
books. It led to his disgust for a business so successful that it 
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deprived him of time for reading. He gave that as a reason for selling 
out and leaving town. 

The family of Thaddius Huddleston was intimately neighbor to that 
of Mr. Mooney. The house lay between the home and business place of Mr. 
Mooney and had later occupants before dismantling. Mr. Huddleston was a 
war veteran and typical of the men who retired from furnace work to 
occasional employment. Short and muscular, he was sought for jobs with 
axe and scythe. His wife, daughter and older son exceeded him in sta¬ 
ture, William approaching gigantic. The writer as a boy saw him in 
seasons of haying put the fork handles to test as he lifted hay cocks 
almost entire to a wagon. The younger son, Sherman, is recalled only as 
a boy. William and the daughter went to Kansas, the latter as the wife 
of George Dean of Sciotoville and the rest probably followed. 

Thad Huddleston was one of several men who went to Brownsport 
Furnace in Tennessee after the Civil War, all returning after the fail¬ 
ures of 1873 ended operations of that kind. It was one of the enter¬ 
prises of John Young, who after successes in Scioto and Adams County 
furnaces became an iron broker in Cincinnati. He put a son In charge. 
Others from about Wheelersburg employed Included Jonathan Andre, an 
uncle of Dr. G. B. Andre (Clel 1) and son in law of Mr. Ramey once 
postmaster. The second son of Ezekiel Powers, Horace, also went and 
died of a fever. He was long remembered for his genial qualities and 
encyclopedia store of knowledge. 

The local party saw the excitements of strife between citizens who 
had belonged to opposing armies and also witnessed activities of the Ku 
Klux Klan. The confusions of Interest also had romantic developements, 
in which the young wife of the aged former owner of the furnace, once a 
Southern politician, succeeded in divorcing him to marry Mr. Young. 

This was by methods unbelievable in any other times and conditions. The 
honeymoon in Europe and the panic of 1873 ended the brief success of 
both business and romance. 

Thad Huddleston had a relative, name pronounced "Cane", which might 
have been Cain as people then were favorable to any name found in the 
Bible, as Rezin Enslow’s was once borne by an enemy of Isreal, Cane 
lived on the slope of the hill opposite the school ground, in a struc¬ 
ture which fortunately had doors opposite each other, looking up and 
down the hill. At an unusual snow the hill was inviting to coasters. 
Older ones brought a sled accommodating a number. It was not entirely 
manageable, and went through the house. Mr. Huddleston threatened with 
a gun, but among the ludicrous features of the affair was the diverting 
bluster of an upstart kid, pint-size, who was always apt to be found 
acting with and for the older. Merriment dissolved wrath. This boy 
became the outstanding member of the group, a contracting painter, 
college student and minister. 

Joseph Rogers, before mentioned, returned from Portsmouth where he 
married his second wife, Elizabeth Jeffords. They had children, Will 
and Ann, who were in their early school years. Will married, was 
stricken in early years on his way to work. The family took residence 
first in the vacated Thad Huddleston house but took a larger, beyond; a 
house rebuilt later, and apparently on the lot where the shop and garden 
plot of Mr. Mooney were. 

The Huddleston house thus again vacated was afterward occupied by 
the widow of Eli McClain. He had been a previous citizen of the vil¬ 
lage, with an interesting career, which should be treated in connection 
with its location in "Old Greasy". In Portsmouth he and family were 
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associated with a hotel on lower Second Street. Mrs. McClain was his 
second wife, widow at their marriage, her first husband was a Mr. Spen¬ 
cer. He had shared with Mr. McClain a late part of his life in Wheel- 
ersburg and her son, James Spencer came to maturity here, becoming a 
well-known man in Scioto County, socially and politically, having en¬ 
gaged first in farming, before becoming resident in Portsmouth. Two 
sons, Lewis and Charles, were prominently connected with shoe manufac¬ 
turing interest, and two daughters to be equally known in business 
employment and public offices. These all bore the impress of the unus¬ 
ually genial and highly worthy, personalities of their father and his 
mother. 

At her return Mrs. McClain’s household had these grandchildren and 
two sons, Clate and Jack McClain, as occasional, and more regularly two 
daughters, Myrt and Nannie, as resident members. The daughters’ hus¬ 
bands, Frank Aldrich and Charles Goodrich, followed occupations invol¬ 
ving travel. Goodrich was a minstrel performer in the days of minstrel 
show popularity. He was reserved in manner and respected for his ob¬ 
vious qualities. The husband of Myrt, Frank Aldrich, made easy approach 
to everybody, but had only one intimate associate, the first railway 
station agent, Mr. Boyer, who and Mrs. Boyer it was evident had had 
social advantages elsewhere. Aldrich was believed to have connection 
with circuses, which Clate and Jack McClain followed as purveyors to the 
public, but Aldrich had capacities of a higher order, and he came to be 
regarded as a man of mystery. He and Goodrich had unlike seasons of 
work and vacation, but while Goodrich was inactive in Summer, Aldrich 
seemed to have no particular season of inaction as in seasonal occupa¬ 
tion. 

Now Wheelersburg had a native youth at that time who would hardly 
allow anyone he chose to contact, as he did Mr. Aldrich, to remain a 
mystery to him. His method was the simple one of boldly attaching 
himself to a family or person by appreciable services without reward. 

He would have scoffed at Dale Carnegie’s moral code of making friends 
and influencing people, for he did not seek esteem, and by qualities of 
sheer shrewdness attained intimacies with people who knew his deficien¬ 
cy, but could not resist him. He, too, was a frequenter of the wide and 
open spaces, and somewhere encountered Mr. Aldrich. Having a common 
center in our village their relations became close. This was the situa¬ 
tion when the writer left for a ten year absence. In a far west town he 
met his fellow townsman who was going eastward after taking a car of 
race horses to California. He was not a horseman in any sense, for the 
only points of difference in horses he knew were their colors. His trip 
was an instance of his adaptability to opportunities. He was returning 
by that free transportation the railroads reluctantly afforded. On his 
part the meeting was planned. His approach was as though no separation 
ever occurred, so simply and quietly he spoke. 

The writer learned that for the second time the McClain household 
had disappeared from Wheelersburg. Mrs. McClain, Charles Goodrich, 

Frank Aldrich were dead. Frank Aldrich had consulted a doctor about 
what must have been obscurely developing symtoms. The doctor pronounced 
their indication to be of certain and painful fatality. Mr. Aldrich 
went directly to his then abode and with characteristic instant determ¬ 
ination put an end to that prospect. His career was supposed to have 
had resemblances with that of William McKinney, who died thirty or more 
years before. The traveling native who influenced this opinion is said 
to have settled somewhere in an adjoining state, and on a farm, married 
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and a parent. As a grandpa how could he fail to be interesting to young 
listeners to his adventures, for he had a wonderful gift of exaggera¬ 
tion. It was his practice when leaving our village on a trip to have 
published a news report of activities of its citizens which was lacking 
In nothing to create interest—except the truth. 

The disappearance of the Huddleston house, last occupied by Mrs. 
McClain, and of the undertaking building of Mr. Mooney, took place 
during the ten years of the writer’s absence. Subsequent changes make 
that part of the village difficult to visualize as before. The house 
last occupied by Joseph Rogers has been rebuilt but had been commodious 
and used for public entertainment. 

James S. Baker became postmaster under the first Cleveland presi¬ 
dency. He had long been an intimate friend of Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, made 
their home in his residence, and later married their daughter, Ann. He 
engaged also in merchandising for a time. After retiring from that 
venture and Mr. Rogers deceased, he devoted himself to catering, the 
place becoming known as the Baker Hotel. His wife and her mother were 
unexcelled in culinary arts. When churches and societies had public 
occasion the mother was their reliance, and it was truthfully said that 
with Arbuckles coffee and a wash boiler Mr. Rogers would make the best 
drink ever known. After Mr. Baker’s death and Ann’s removal to another 
state she continued until 1910 ? to conduct a successful cake bakery, in 
spite of a handicap that kept her in a wheelchair. 

On the next lot was a cottage originally, which had changes of 
occupancy lost to memory, but of one which ended sadly in the death of 
George Lee, of our previous mention; this also happened in the writer’s 
absence. William Fullerton and wife, Rebeka HessTer, daughters Carrie 
and Cora, and sons Arlie and Myrt, lived there. The latter son had a 
career In the navy, being a civilian instructor In gunnery. Arlie, 
familiarly "Cap", was known for skills, principally in watch repair, 
which he acquired by his own genius. Mrs. Fullerton was a niece of 
Isaac Winkler. 

The house next beyond was the home of George Cummings, an employee 
of the woolen mill, wife and two sons, Charles and Joseph. The sons are 
in memory distinctly; Charles was painfully crippled and used crutches 
but the nature of his malady is unknown. He is remembered as handsome 
of face, genial in manner, concealing his misfortune by a cheerful 
attitude toward life. Joseph was robust, hearty of spirit, and the boys 
equally liked. The further movements of the family are beyond conjec¬ 
ture; the house was rebuilt or replaced and the spot became first the 
home of Miss Mary Cranston and after her of the oldest brother, Frank, 
but much time and many happenings intervened. They were the recurring 
ones that sadden so much local history, and occurrences during the 
writer’s absence that made the town seem strange to him on return. It 
is probable that this house belonged to the original purchase of Edward 
Cranston in 1828. It is a mere guess, since in all the old people who 
knew there was no impulse to tell where Dan Young established his home, 
but it is reasonable that It was where Edward Cranston later lived, and 
the site Amos Wheeler sold Young in 1822. It is pleasant to think that 
these greatest men in the early history had the same abode, where Young 
began to number the lots he surveyed. One of the peculiarities was that 
he began right at a spot inaccessible on the edge of a cliff. 

Mary Cranston was in contrast with the rest of her immediate fami¬ 
ly, all boys, frail, while the latter were rugged like their forebears. 
Like her mother, she was a gentle spirit the practice of whose faith was 
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her like adornment. Frank Cranston spent some years as a Dogwood Ridge 
farmer after retiring from the mill, and iri later years in the home of 
Mary. 

The house of the Cranstons at the beginning may have preceded the 
one now standing, which has the same appearance as in earliest living 
memory, but at first was much further to the rear of the present site. 

In the distribution of the elder Cranston’s estate it passed to Jeremiah 
(Jerry) with the mill. His brother Benjamin to the land bounded by Pine 
Creek and river. An employee of the mill, George 0. Wiggard, married 
the daughter Ruth Cranston, and acquired that part north of the river 
road. The survey by Young of a straight street to the creek or run made 
the lots opposite and west of those just considered unfit for building; 
but since they fell into the possession of the future mill owner, and as 
well an acre toward present Hayport Road, all became available for his 
and public use. The street became a great curve toward a practical 
place for a bridge to cross the chasm cf the run, and Cranston could put 
his buildings where it suited his convenience. Beside the main building 
a smaller stood apart at some distance and east of the present road, 
while frames for clothes and blankets had ample space. A square two- 
story red house was home of occasional mill workers before the sons of 
Jerry Cranston got beyond school years. The oldest memory is of the one 
called "Sunday" (Sontag), and an old German weaver who introduced a 
musical instrument rare to the villagers, an oversized mouth harp, or 
harmonica, and certainly imported. A much later man was John Logan, 
whose church attendance, the writer observed. He gave the Methodist 
Church an effective song leader. 

It is appropriate here to give Edward Cranston particular mention 
for which no living memory is adequate, and tradition of him has lost 
everything except the impression of a large man and forceful one of 
dominate will, great capacity for business and compelling respect by 
sterling character, while sometimes arousing dislike by those who only 
"get along” with weak and yielding. Cranston had no weakness and was 
never known to yield anything that was his right. As a Justice of the 
Peace no decision of his was ever reversed. He was a type of the great 
Supreme Court Justice, John marshall, who was not a lawyer by profession 
but proved to have the principles of law innate in him. Edward Cranston 
encountered by one antagonist who dared to carry his contention to a 
conclusion by physical force. Peppery John McConnell who weighed about 
half as much disagreed with Judge Cranston so violently that he attacked 
him with his fist and won the bout. Judge Ned said, "Why he was so 
little that every time I struck I missed him". He transmitted much of 
his characteristics to the second and third generations of those who 
perpetuated for so long as the enterprise he founded. They were an 
unusual family in the annals of the village. 

Passing a cottage late constructed by Ben Cranston before he re¬ 
built the conspicuous former home of Royal Marting, there is another 
that was given note by John Camp, tailor from the Civil War days, and 
Jenny Camp, as known to all the young whose birth dates nearly as far, 
primary teacher of whom it was once possible to say, "everyone went to 
school to Jennie Camp". And in no derogatory way, it is to be said the 
name Camp belonged to neither. The late Mr. Fillmore Musser in trying 
to reconcile some divergent descriptions of real estate in the neighbor¬ 
hood came upon mention in a deed or other matter of record of the name 
Virginia Wilson an unsurmountable obstacle to an adjustment. He resort¬ 
ed to the writer as an old resident who should be able to identify the 
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unknown, and his amazement was obvious when told "that is Jennie Camp"; 
he had so known her for years. 

"Uncle Johnnie" was German. He had the most evident German dialect 
ever heard. He spoke with great distinctness and energy; but there was 
something in his enunciation that could not be imitated. Camp was the 
Anglicized form of a German name that few if any knew. He was a compe¬ 
tent tailor and always busily employed with cloth of Cranston make. 
"Jeans" (Jeens often called) was good enough for any occasion in Wheel¬ 
ersburg. He had no softness in manner, but was tender within, always 
praying in church for neighbors and their children, but the latter word 
had an indescribable sound of "ch" and "d" was elided: "now you say it”. 
Virginia Wilson was of Mrs. Camp’s family. The tailor shop was next on 
the south. It was destroyed years after Mr. Camp’s death, razed in the 
great fire of November 1900, to stop the spread of flames to the home. 

Destroyed in the fire was a small building that had once been 
occupied by a widow and five children left fatherless. The mother fell 
sick, and all were taken into a home in the village, memory revived the 
scene of the sick woman in her bed carried by several men. She lived to 
remarry, bare a youngest son, one of the successful professional men who 
passed through the village schools to higher education and skill. 

Another house was destroyed, which stood one lot from the corner of 
Broadway and Center Streets. It must have dated from the beginning of 
the village. Two-story or one and a half it was directly at the lot 
edge, entered from the street. It was occupied at the time by a family 
that had lately come to the village. It was owned and just before 
vacated by Mrs. Marian Sikes, whose children had left home by marriage. 
Lee, so widely known, had never lived there. Thomas was a school teach¬ 
er; the older daughter, Lorraine, became the wife of Louis Edgar Nourse, 
variously engaged after a career of teaching; Flora, younger daughter, 
accompanied her mother, leaving the village. The family displaced by 
fire moved to the former long-time home of John Reif and not a great 
while after that, too, burned. 

There is memory of an earlier history of the Sikes House, associa¬ 
ted with a family whose own history included the vicissitudes of war so 
common to the present refugees in the world. A Vermont family migrated 
southward instead of west: Kendall Hazeltine, wife and step-children, A. 
W. D. Reed (William) and his sister Sophia. They located in the part of 
Virginia watered by streams such as the famous Greenbrier, a section 
attractive by climate and medicinal waters to people still healthy 
enough to enjoy mild measures of Improvement. The Hazeltine-Reeds 
preceded the development of the great resort and because of other oppor¬ 
tunities, before the Civil War, among which was the business of trans¬ 
portation: a stage line. William Reed was a soldier of the Mexican War, 
in the service of guarding lines of communication through Indian coun¬ 
try. He appeared occasionally in his great army blue overcoat with 
brass buttons still attached, In the writer’s memory. In Virginia he 
drove stage, enroute from the Greenbrier to the New River Valley. But 
these Vermonters with pronounced Yankee accent and sympathies had no 
welcome there when war threatened, and they teamed to Ohio, first at 
Quaker Bottom near Gallipolis. Soon after the war they came to the 
neighborhood of Wheelersburg, first to a farm on lower Lick Run. Here 
William Reed met and married Miss Elmira, daughter of Eli Snook. Other 
remove brought the family remaining to the house being considered, Mrs. 
Hazeltine having departed life. Mr. Hazeltine brought eight horses, on 
the testimony of George Mooney, whose father, undertaker, relied on 
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these for hearse team. Land was acquired, a farm at present She!a 
Boulevard and Hammerstein Road, another parcel, and lastly the large 
brick house originally of the Flanders family. Here the present genera¬ 
tion of Reeds came to maturity and here William and Sophia Reed ended 
their days, long after the grandparents; Mr. Hazeltine and wife in the 
early 70’s, William Reed in the mid-nineties, Sophia surviving him a 
decade. Miss Ella Reed and Etta (Mrs. William Armbrister) are present 
survivors of an excellent line. 

Earlier than the forgoing the writer located from vague impressions 
another Vermont family, Brooks, in the Broadway house, period of the 
Civil War: they were related to the merchant, H. T. Hall, who transmit¬ 
ted memory of one member who concealed In boyhood the qualities by which 
he achieved success as a Cincinnati business man. In school years he 
was habitually truant, spending his hours of opportunity in flying kites 
on Cranston Hill, openly defiant of parent and teacher. As Lee H. 
Brooks, tobacco dealer wholesale and broker, he had a later hobby, the 
Coney Island pleasure resort and its steamer, the (first) ISLAND QUEEN, 
which he was fond of piloting and commanding as a recreation. 

The two-story frame house at the corner was known as the Odd Fellow 
building. It was not greatly different in appearance from the one now 
there, and like it was a business stand. Crawford there had many prede¬ 
cessors and successors: Frank Riepenhoff, once associated with Killian 
Delabar in boot and shoe making, later engaged in merchandise. After 
Mr. Crawford it is probable J. C. Adair during the writer’s absence solr 
goods at the same place. He had been a Dogwood Ridge farmer, whose 
father, Smiley Adair, is believed to have married one of the Whitcombs 
who accompanied Dan Young, J. C. Adair moved his merchandise to Colum¬ 
bus and expanded to wholesaling. James S. Baker was a successor. 

The Odd Fellow Lodge had a substantial membership in early days, of 
men held in esteem as principal citizens, as Jerry Cranston, Ezekiel 
Powers, Jr., and the order and respect for the watch-care of members for 
those sick, disabled or temporarily in need. It was common practice in 
the early days for the bedfast to be provided with attendance at night, 
relieving the family. This was a frequent benefit afforded each other 
by Odd Fellows. The membership became more representative of Scioto- 
ville and lodge quarters were moved there. Lewis Hacquard acquired the 
building after becoming the village undertaker, and lost it in the fire 
of 1900, replacing it with the present structure. 

At the "Old Greasy" across Center Street there is no change follow¬ 
ing its transformation from a factory. In the Civil War period it was 
occupied by Lemuel Patton. It had been extended by a frame structure 
connecting with a two-story brick, the gable fronting Broadway, all 
comprising a usual type of "entertainment for man and beast”; travel by 
horseback was still common. The place was next owned by Eli McLain, of 
whose family much has already been written. He was understood to have 
come to Scioto County in the train of one usually known as Judge Sal¬ 
ters, prominent in legal and business circles in Portsmouth, owner or 
part owner of Scioto Furnace. Mr. McLain had been at that place, where 
another relative, William Larimer, was bookkeeper. Eli was himself a 
proficient office man, experienced it is said from the age of fourteen, 
in a city of western Pennsylvania. As a man of superior intellect, 
engaging manners, generous instincts, he had admirers who thought him 
much out of his rightful sphere and victimized by things out of his 
control. His first wife was described as a beautiful woman and her 
daughters (two ?), Annis <Annie ?> and Kate, highly esteemed. There 
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were three sons, and they were not fortunate in their careers until they 
left their home town on the death of their father, and mother. After 
the latter’s death the father had remarried as noted elsewhere herein, 
and continued the business of public entertainment. 

A Mr. Gebhardt bought this property and greatly changed its use. 

It became a quiet village hotel, with regular Instead of transient 
patrons. It continued In that character for some time, and was acquired 
by Lewis Gerdlng as a residence, he opened a general store on the 
corner. During the writer’s absence, J. Tod Stewart bought and during 
his ownership fire that originated In the addition to "Old Greasy" 
spread as before described. The present structures were built by Valen¬ 
tine Sherman, and the history of the site is recent. 

A vacant lot intervened and a neat story-and-a-half residence was 
the home of Johnson "Jonce" Lindsey, a retired Dogwood Ridge farmer. 

The village never had a more interesting citizen or one of more diffi¬ 
cult to portray. In person he was heavy of frame, rotund, slow of 
movement, watchful for every opportunity to create an atmosphere of 
merriment, or perpetrate a joke, the which to add to his store of tales. 
He enjoyed repeating them in the presence of the victims, and it is 
strange by never was one resented. 

Mrs. Johnson lindsey being a relative of H. T. Hall’s the Lindseys 
named their son H. Tracy Lindsey. The son married Sarah Rockwell, their 
oldest daughter, Amanda, was wife of Lilburn Moseman, schoolmate of the 
writer, and one he holds as having had few peers In our village life for 
deserved success in his career. 

In this property another descendant of the Wheelers, Frank McCurdy 
made his home until it too disappeared in flames communicated by fire 
originating in the shops nearby. This was the area of the early craft 
of wagon-making, of horse-shoeing, and miscellaneous iron working. The 
early artizans, Owen Brunner, John and William Reif, with Pete Reif 
their helper. The latter two are in recent memory. William was accus¬ 
tomed when a young man, before marriage to Mary Gerding of blessed 
memory, to spend his evenings in the small cottage near the Camp taylor 
shop, with work on leather, and the place became favorite resort of 
young men and older boys, attracted by the personality of William. 

Never before nor since so known has anyone exerted so great an influence 
for good upon the young as this workman by mere contact and example, for 
he was of few words. 

Louis Hacquard’s blacksmith shop adjoined the Reif’s. In person he 
looked like none other of the trade and never would have served as a 
model for the poet’s image of one: "a mighty man was he". Louis was 
very small, but his output of hammered iron equalled any other, He is 
better remembered now as the village undertaker. Next <to> his shop 
were for years the ruin of the three-story brick mentioned before. 

Beyond that the three room brick cottage removed to make room for the 
firehouse. At the time of the fire the cottage was the office of an 
early day physician, Cyrus M. Fench. He married Mary Brunner, daughter 
of the merchant, two of whom have been mentioned. Dr. Finch was an army 
surgeon in the Civil War and after moved to Portsmouth. He served with 
the 33rd. Ohio Volunteer Infantry, a regiment formed largely in Ross 
County and recruited in Pike and Scioto. Company A had some Wheelers- 
burg men, its Captain being one, George Singer, whose father’s family 
operated the former Enslow tavern. Captain Singer was next door neigh¬ 
bor to Sergeant William F. Fullerton of his company, a member of the 
household of H. T. Hall, merchant, (age 20). In the same action (Chick- 
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amauga) the captain was wounded and the sergeant killed. 

The property at Broadway and South Streets, and the owners McCon¬ 
nell and Hall, successively, need no more particular mention. On the 
north side side of South Street toward Hayport Road were four lots in 
the survey of 1859, which indicated ownership of the first by H. T, 

Hall, second by Bliss, next by Ball, the one on the corner by Barrett. 

In the writer’s memory the second was owned by Harman, and the next was 
the familiar honje and shop of Ben Ball, blacksmith, whose connections 
were interesting and already noticed. The Theodore Bliss in the writers 
memory may have lived where the survey has that name while Theodore, his 
father, or widow remained, but there is not a certainty that attaches to 
the third lot. The history of the corner property with its impressive . 
residence is obscure as to origin. The occupants known followed the 
Civil War period. The 1859 survey bears the name Barrett. John Barrett 
of present memory lived on upper Hayport, his farm separated from that 
of 0. H. P. Burke by Burke’s Lane. He was a man of considerable means, 
had four sons who were successful and daughter or daughters. The father 
was not adapted to farm work and none of his sons continued it. The 
father with one or more made a practice for some years of going by house 
boat down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and Gulf of Florida, where 
later some of the family located. That was considered a feat of naviga¬ 
tion, which present day winter goers to Florida would scoff at. The 
oldest son, Thornton, married a daughter of Captain Carney of Russell, 
Kentucky, who operated the towboat, Jessie, for years. Thornton Barrett 
was a photographer and had a studio on a large floating craft on the 
river, following Its course. It is only a guess but the best possible 
that these may be the Barretts indicated in 1859. 

Dr. Arthur Titus previously mentioned is the first definitely known 
to own this property after the Civil War. Of earlier doctors it cannot 
be said which if any made it their home. It passed then to Dr. James L. 
Taylor of whom to write requires a gifted biographer. One must appraise 
his unusual ancestry and with the expectations they aroused of him match 
his extraordinary character. His father was a Methodist minister who 
might have been congenial company with the countess who said she was 
glad Paul said, “Not many noble are called", instead of "not any noble". 
But his was a simple dignity which revealed and not concealed the Chris¬ 
tian qualities which sustained it. In 1837 Landon Taylor was united in 
marriage with Jane Vincent. The writer was well acquainted with two of 
her sisters: Mrs. Jane Taylor, he never saw. Her life became clouded by 
invalidism. Of the two known there was a vast difference to be seen. 
Mrs. Jonathan Hurd was a mask of her own good qualities; they could not 
appear beneath peculiarities that were not in good taste even if obser¬ 
ved in victims of poverty and ignorance, and she had neither. The other 
sister, Mrs. Emily Baccus, in constrast with Mrs. Hurd who never left 
her premises, was a frequent visitor to the village, having her special 
driving horse and phaeton, in personal attire suited to any company and/ 
occasion. Her voice and speech were dainty and precise as befits the 
wellborn. What could be observed of her the writer’s mother ascribed t; 
Mrs. Taylor from personal observation with more emphasis than possible 
to convey here. It was given to her to Impress in birth and future 
training her excellences on her son’s receptive nature. 

James L. Taylor taught at least one term of school in the village. 
He owned a farm where Garden City stands. He carried both interest into 
his future career: wrote on both; had contributions in educational 
publications, farm journals and medical quarterlies. The writer remen- 
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bers with what culinary art he presented to home gardeners the merits of 
salsify and how to make It a vegetable substitute for oysters. He 
practiced medicine the hardest way and the least profitable to himself. 

By horseback and two-wheeled cart, without respect to any condition or 
time except there he was called or had a case in his trust, he fulfilled 
what he counted an obligation from which he had no thought of release. 

If he ever set down a charge against a patient it never appeared in a 
settlement, and in many a protracted treatment for which the debtor 
expected a burdensome bill he was surprised by the doctor’s offhand 
guess of a plainly inadequate amount. Without recreation or vacation, 
he made unceasing activity his goal, and loved it; asked no higher 
reward than to serve. 

Coming back to Broadway, more may be said of the small brick cot¬ 
tage: after Dr. Finch’s going to Portsmouth it became the shop of Will¬ 
iam Delabar. The pioneer British missionary to India became a master of 
the learning of the Hindus. Passing a group of tourist In a government 
palace he was pointed to by one with a remark, "In England he had to be 
a shoemaker". William Carey overhearing, said with modesty: “A cobbler, 
sir". Delabar made shoes and boots to the measure of each foot, doing 
both hand and machine sewing. He going early to Huntington, A. P. 

Osborn used the building in connection with his tanning business, having 
in employ a young man late from Germany, finishing leather. When the 
railroad was being graded the contractor, Matt Spelacy, placed a commis¬ 
sary there to supply the colored men he was using. A few of them he 
quartered in the back room, which was very close to the dwelling of 
white folks. Without protest the neighbors felt interest In them. A 
preacher was among them, and while there was no disorder some of them 
mildly dissented from his profession, and the white people listened with 
satisfaction to the preacher’s exhortations and prayers in their behalf. 
After these departed one or another family dwelt there, and long after 
two old people, Mary Adair and Janie Pourchot. The latter had been with 
the Adairs on the farm; her father had been on a rented farm. Mary 
Adair had taught school in Wheelersburg when young; the writer was one 
of her pupils. With her the Whitcomb strain ceased here, the Cranstons 
having also left. They had a Indefinite relationship. 

THE MANSION HOUSE: in black letters filling the space between upper 
and lower windows arrested attention for years after the entertainment 
of travelers ceased. The original lines of the structure have not 
changed. In the rear was a long stable, one story, wide enough for 
animal stalls both sides, ending in a taller barn on the alley, for hay 
and grain. The frame rear part of the Mansion originally had a great 
room on the ground floor for the frequent balls which cemented a social 
circle drawn from all commumities, furnace and other. The Washington 
Birthday Ball while Virginia influence prevailed was the greatest cele¬ 
bration, drawing largely from Portsmouth even. But Rezin Enslow died 
early, although long bearing the title "Ole Guv’nor", only forty-five. 
Chauncy Singer (first name subject to correction) succeed him before the 
civil war. The period that followed had no thrill. No wayfarers stopped 
at the door. The bar became the office of Dr. M. King Moxley and he a 
boarder. A later change obliterated the sign, swept the place clear of 
public character, and replaced the dubious glamour of a dead past with 
the new dignity of a private abode. 

Operation of Clinton Furnace having been ended William J. Bell and 
family made a habitation here, in retirement for the parents, a daughter 
teaching in Lawrence County, a son making this place a base for other 
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pursuits. George A, Bell made continual advance to agricultural and 
manufacturing achievements; his characteristic was a restless energy and 
good judgement of opportunities which happily rewarded him here until he 
found a wider field in Columbus. Here he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Wiliam Duis, a union blessed with a son in whom their highest hopes were 
realized. In this life, grievously shortened, William D. Bell repre¬ 
sents in memory everything that any community could proudly claim. 

A daughter of Rezin Enslow, Hannah, named for the sister who mar¬ 
ried Reuben Kennedy, became the wife of a steamboat pilot, named for his 
uncle' before mentioned, Wesley Corns, "Wettie". Hannah designed the 
structure standing next. It was supposed to be demanded by the volume 
of business greater that the facilities of the Mansion House could 
provide for. The writer remembers that the post office was once there, 
in the keeping of Mr. Ramey, a daughter of whom was wife of Jonathan 
Andre. But it soon passed to ownership of Peter Serrot (Serro), of a 
French Grant Family. He was unmarried but occupied the entire second 
floor. He returned from California in the 70"s apparently prosperous 
and retired. The writer’s first personal memory of Mr. Serrot was of 
seeing him in the Methodist Church, and of marking his rather elegant 
clothes of fine material and dress pattern. There was painful evidence 
too of affliction though in what proved an incipient stage: a hard to 
describe skin effect. It progressed rapidly until it practically iso¬ 
lated him. Without help, a crippled brother was so untidy Peter had to 
discard him, he lived for a decade or more, eating crackers for bread, 
bought by the barrel fresh from a Portsmouth bakery, in season gathering 
pawpaws by bushels which he dried On roofs and ate all Winter. Changes 
following his death occurred in the writer’s absence. The most regret¬ 
table instance of suffering in memory. 

THE METHODIST CHURCH: a brick shell almost square, two plain front 
doors separated by a window about the width of three, extending from a 
man’s height above, where the bell rope hung free, a center isle with a 
huge cast iron stove central of the building, an amen and a bench for an 
alter; a raised platform and a speaker’s desk, and after a long time an 
organ. Pastors and visiting clergymen expressed displeasure at so bare 
and unchurchly an edifice, one saying it is no better than "a sheep 
pen", but what else is a church than a sheepfold attended by "that great 
Shepherd of the sheep". 

The brick house beyond the church was associated with the widely 
branched family tree of the Winkler’s. First in actual memory was Mrs. 
Margaret Lambert and daughter, Mary. Mrs. Lambert was widow of a Law¬ 
rence County physician, sister of Isaac, John Asher and Captain George 
Winkler, and of Mrs. William Hessler. Captain Winkler had connection b, 
marriage with the LaCroix family, John Winkler’s second wife was widow 
of Smiley Adair, his daughter by first marriage was wife of J. Claudius 
Cadot. These brothers lived about Haverhill and Hanging Rock; Mrs. 
Hessler’s home was a cottage in the glen behind the cemetery; a daughter 
Sophrona was wife of the father of Probate Judge T. C. Beatty. , Another 
daughter, Lydia, married a Mr. Moreland (?), Ironton, and an older was 
mentioned, mother of the late remembered Arlie (Cap) Fullerton, and 
sisters. Lydia was early and long a close friend of Mrs. George Osborn, 
Carrie Feurt and these in girlhood enlivened school and social life as 
perhaps none others in staid old Wheelersburg. Lydia was known to carry 
a harmless garden snake to school for the fun it gave her to Introduce 
it unexpectedly to school mates. 

Mrs. Lambert afterward lived a long time on Green Street. Mary was 
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a fine girl, but in marked contrast with her cousin. Mary was the lamb 
in Lambert In every appearance, and lacking nothing of the excellencies; 
married happily. 

The brick was occupied for a brief period by S. J. Humble, who came 
from the west side and made frequent excursions back there to hunt. On 
one occasion he returned with a mounted forest cat which long was fea¬ 
tured in the Hall store; a tawny long tailed fellow of considerable size, 
but less than the fabled "Painter" whose screams was said to hor rify 
settlers. Another Winkler family appeared In Wheelersburg circles, the 
father John Winkler one of whose daughters married Calvin Reed, stonecut¬ 
ter, another to Adam Ambergy, who lived much longer, shoe repairer ex¬ 
traordinary to the village, until he dropped dead at the station just as 
he placed a chair for a lady in the crowed waiting room. Dr. Charles 
Mooney was present but returning to school, still preparatory. 

It was a long while ago but linked with this present, that James 
Winkler and wife Mary came to the same dwelling place. Two or more sons 
grew up, to leave, and Mrs. Lawrence Young abides, twice a widow, now 
alone in perpetuating the tradition of name so long conferred on the 
house and memory of steam packet pilots of the days of river romance. 

The frame house next, presently dedicated to the close association 
of Mrs. Young and Miss Nora Lipker. and one of the most Interesting 
participants in weighing the issues before public, Crichton Lipker, was 
of the home of the above mentioned Cal Reed, Civil War Veteran, until 
deaths and marriages scattered the survivors afar. The oldest daughter 
Lou has had a tribute herein. Of George married Gertrude, daughter of 
Jeff Gibbons and went west. Of others trace is lost (Charley, Ora). 

Several cottages beyond had transient families, Including that of 
the "Teitz, or Teets" show people, having a small outfit with which they 
traveled the mountain country south, Their acts were acrobatic. They 
made no display here. In another place John Boren passed some years of 
his retirement until moving to Ironton. He is believed to have reached 
the age of 94. A son, Claude, became a C & 0 telegraph operator there, 
and died recently at Jerseyville, Illinois. A son of Captain Wesley 
Corns, Will, who grew up on the Corns place at the mouth of Pine Creek, 
married Miss Erma Boren, a fine attractive daughter. Captain Corns had 
two unmarried daughters, Rhoda and Josie, who with James the stone 
cutter settled at Jerseyville, for consideration of his health. Will 
followed , then Claude. It was one instance of Wheelersburg folks 
trying to maintain the cohesion they had enjoyed here. 

John Boren outlived his craft or trade; he was a millwright, which 
in those days was one of who could repair the old country water mill 
outfits and "dress the burrs". That spelling is a venture: the item is 
the circular pair if stones revolving contrariwise, having their opposed 
faces cut into patterns to gather grain Introduced between cutting 
edges. The method was ideal for corn and has been revived by some of 
the concerns milling wheat for "health breads". Mrs. Boren was an 
invalid for years due to injuries received in a horse drawn vehicle on 
the river bank at Sciotoville, and the detour provided after the col¬ 
lapse of the long covered bridge. 

One of the cottages came into the possession of Thomas Hartman 
(wife Ruby Chaffin) who raised it to two-story. Then John Clutts, the 
old time furnace manager, who first retired to a Lick Run farm (the "Red 
Brush" he called it) acquired the property and further Improved it 
before his death there. His brother Robert Clutts came to Wheelersburg 
from Ohio Furnace, and bought this onetime Brunner home. 
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The cottages just noticed had small space between, perhaps indicat¬ 
ing subdivided lots. The next was the spacious yard arid garden belonging 
to William Duduit and Lucy, wife, the third of the Flanders sisters. The 
writer’s memory barely spans the lifetime of these, but well includes the 
son, Fred, his marriage and that of his sister, Lucy (Lute), to James 
Littlejohn, Jr. Fred had become an Invalid before marriage to an Ironton 
woman devoted to a futile care In hope of recovery. In health he was 
handsome in form and features. A violin in his hands became magic with 
sound. An older sister married William Miller, cattle buyer and meat 
dealer, who frequently herded livestock through the streets toward mar¬ 
ket. Their daughter, Ella, stayed with her aunt, Lute, and joined in the 
early home industry of hand needle work. They vied with each other in 
feminine charm, but Lute added the gift of voice that had the same magic 
as Fred’s violin. There were few occasions afforded in the simple social 
habits of their time to enjoy their talents. 

South Street came down to Hayport Road between high ground on each 
side, fixing its direction at less than a right angle to Broadway, 
causing some awkward corners to lots, and this occurred also with the 
survey at the lane beyond the Duduit lot, The corner was sliced off and 
numbered, some early dweller building crudely thereon, a cabin-like 
structure, where lived a remembered one who deserves a tribute to "Auld 
Lang Syne": Moses Hessler. He seems to have lingered in an eddy of 
time, in unchanging age: slow as an ox and working tirelessly at what¬ 
ever offered him employ. He had all the simple skills of pioneer life 
and its virtues, never offending. He belonged to the day when an axe 
and a hoe were almost sufficient for one’s own need and a scythe for 
employment at a wage. Perhaps he never drove a horse or rode one. he 
could sharpen a builder’s tools by native craftmanship but he was not 
known to build or repair. He lived close to the bosom of Mother Earth, 
companioned with Thad Huddleson, Bill, Lindsey Hughes and his boys in 
the hayfields, each in equal pace all day in his swath, the thought of 
which excites nostalgia. He seemed to be alone, but women were secluded 
in those days, and there principal women of the village never seen by 
some who frequented the streets. Lastly, “Mose“ had a healing art which 
he put at the services of all who sought it; it was and is yet regarded 
as magic, unaccounted for and acknowledged by present doctor removal of 
warts. The writer took treatment, rather timidly, for he held this 
healer in reverence. He took the unsightly hand, sat down, moistened 
his thumb with tobacco juice, stroked the affected part, repeating 
several times, pushed the hand away, made no response to "thank ye", 
rose and lumbered off. It came with quite a shock when one day the 
unobserving youth happened to perceive himself “cured". 

Jonathan Hurd’s Lane. It is still there, affecting to be an 
avenue. Beyond there was a very recently if not now to be seen the 
final mystery dwelling: the query unanswerable, by whom built and when. 
It suffices here to identify it with the ancients, and the most strik¬ 
ing, Theresa Vincent Reeves, later Mrs. Hurd. 

If in previous mention Mrs. Hurd seemed at disadvantage in compari¬ 
son to her sisters, she lacked nothing of inner quality. There were no 
flaws in her codes of behavior and no hypocrisy in her application of 
them to others. She seldom if ever left her home, but by reason of 
exclusiveness; standing in her narrow dooryard she sought contacts with 
old and young. She was a censor of the manners and morals of both. 

Beyond her was a hugh weeping willow tree and farther an elm at field 
edge where a slight bank eroded and exposed a great root as a seat for 
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passers-by. The young after Sunday-School resorted there, and always It 
seemed were inspected and interrogated by Mrs. Hurd: "Whose boy (whose 
girl) are you?" She was keenly observant of appearance, and if it 
Indicated neglect of nature, whether self or parental, she gave advice 
suited. A merciful providence spared her from this present bold and 
dating age when nothing is improper if there is a will to do; her 
commonest comment to girls ran: “Little girl, tell your mother to make 
your dress longer: it ain’t modest". 


The preceding review of the original village street could not be 
made precisely of the same time, having memory only as a guide, but will 
picture an era with in which the Civil War continued to affect the town 
and people. The Enslow addition of 1842 was of seven lots on green 
Street, the first of which was subdivided as three lots facing South 
Street. After that plots of ground were bought and sold without system, 
until the county authorized a survey for the purpose of taxation, which 
was made in August, 1859. This disclosed that there were 105 lots, 
thirty and one half acres; and in 1898 the Mackey addition was of nine 
lots, three acres. Others of common knowledge continued to edge the 
town. The 1859 survey, years before the writer’s birth, is interesting 
to him because he had the official contemporary with him in his early 
years; and interesting generally because of incidents of the field work. 
No one would expect to see, now, a County Recorder assisting a surveyor 
as flagman, and a County Auditor with a mattock digging to find roots of 
a tree or a burled stone indicated in old records, and this going on for 
seven days in August sun for two dollars a day. George Flanders was the 
Auditor, stakeman, B. R. (Ben) Miles, flagman. There were two local 
chalnmen, how familiar the names! M. W. (Dock) Merrill and Isaac Winkler. 

The name Merrill appeared in the Dan Young party twice. As is the 
probable progenitor of those of the name in Kentucky; Joslah, the pa¬ 
triarchal member of the original Methodist group, owned the farm below 
the cemetery, lived in the present house, where M. W. was born. He 
became an invalid in the days of the writer’s close association with him 
and died in the latter’s absence, a capable but trusted man who deserves 
to have been honored. 

The 1859 survey extended the village to Hayport Road, itself an 
extension of a futile effort to have a highway along the river bank, 
such as existed in part within present memory. Any meaning attached to 
the name was lost, and the necessity of the road is apparent and it 
existed before the Dan Young party followed it to the site of his future 
venture. The local estimate of the road’s importance had already been 
indicated by locating a school house by it, which was no doubt done by 
earlier settlers. The location and character of the building was des¬ 
cribed by a later pupil, the writer’s mother. The place was the present 
northeast corner of Hayport Road and Center Street. The building was of 
course log. The floor sloped with the ground and was of puncheon, a 
slab cut from a tree; such was laid in the mud. Seats were of the same 
with stakes for legs, and ditto desk if any. In 1822 John Young was 
teacher. In 1845 Jesse Whitcomb taught, but the site was undoubtly 
where the four room brick building stood from 1847 to recent date 
<1923>, at the rear of present High School <triangle formed of Gallia, 
Center and South Streets>. A pupil went from that building to presi¬ 
dency of Ohio State University: Splendid youth, George W. Rightmire. 
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It would require a person with sustained educational enthusiasim to 
treat properly the relation of the village schools to the progress of the 
past half century, in all educational fields. In the long period when 
Wheelersburg lacked modern facilities it had advantage of able men who 
gave the local schools in impress of their strong personalities. Before 
them there were years when the ability required of teachers was little 
more than the physical one of keeping pupils in orderly attendance and 
subjection, and some became of note for so doing. The ambition they 
excited in pupils was to encounter his teacher when the pupil’s maturity 
had advantage of the teacher’s waning powers and reverse the punishment. 
There were exceptions: by what was but a trivial episode in the life of 
one young easterner adventuring westward, Ormsby Mcknight (as then known) 
stopped on Dogwood Ridge to teach a term of school, and went on to follow- 
the "Oregon Trail". As Ormsby Mcknight Mitchell he was a U. S. Senator 
from Oregon for repeated terms after the Civil War. But circumstances 
almost forced the attention of Wheelersburg upon its schools. One was 
the lack of raw materials to support industry. Few of the pupils living 
within sound of the woolen mill whistle ever had seen a sheep. Wool car 
from Waterloo, Lawrence County. Early commercial opportunities were 
succeeded by stagnation. The small population of fixed abode had that 
incentive to make the most of educational advantages. Before rigid 
requirements of standard qualification for teaching were Imposed or 
thought of Wheelersburg began looking abroad for education leaders. As 
time passed, and before the modernization of the school system, four such, 
had been employed who rose to judgeships, one to congressman, and others 
to highest rank in the teaching profession. This local interest was 
evidenced also In securing legislation making Wheelersburg a special 
school district in 1874 with purely local control and full use of local 
taxes, while Sciotoville remained for years a Porter Township School, 
sharing numerous one-room subdistricts. It early became a distinction 
and recommendation for favor to be a pupil of the Wheelersburg Schools, 
long before official certification was established: one employer remarked 
he could identify one by the penmanship alone, and another said he never 
hired one who did not "make good" at whatever he did. 

The site acquired for the four room brick school house built in 1847 
proved far more fortunate that appeared at the time bought. Allowance 
was made for a street on its west, which had no outlet except except by 
crossing the small water course <south branch of Wheeler’s Run>, for 
residence lots bounded the school on the south. The remaining area for 
playground was small. By later action a narrow right of way was obtained 
to the road projected by Theodore Bliss <South Street>. It was a foot¬ 
path about six feet wide, fenced with boards on each side, solid to the 
average height of a man. That was to reduce annoyance by pupils of 
owners on each side. The height proved Insufficient to prevent an occas¬ 
ional annoyance to a teacher who yielded to the genteel custom of early 
days and wore his tall beaver hat to school. In the slang then common 
this was "high-hat", and snobbishness resented by the older pupils. 
Themselves concealed by the solid fence and the person of the offender 
protected by it, only the crown of the hat was exposed above it and 
received the merited shower of brickbats. Thereafter the teacher conduc¬ 
ted himself without reproach. The fence remained long and into the 
writer’s memory. 

All the expansions of these grounds for school purposes were made 
cautiously under spur of necessity and never in anticipation of what 
might become an ornament to the village as well as in the highest degree 
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needful. Among the later additions, that of the home premines of George 
Rightmire was initiated by private citizens of the public spirit, whose 
investigations were placed at the option of the Board of Education with 
suggestion of action: Mr. and Mrs. Norman Adams. The older High School 
site after forty years has not yet exhausted the possibilities of useful 
development and attractiveness. 

As deduced from tradition, the 1859 survey and a not always depend¬ 
able memory a chain of circumstances can be traced from an earlier owner 
of the Rightmire place to a sensational event not long aft the Civil War. 
The survey seems to show that Eli McLain owned this place before acquir¬ 
ing "Old Greasy" from Lem. Patton, and in the transaction Eli Patton, a 
brother, came into possession of the former McLain Property. He lived 
there in the writer’s memory. The religious history of the village might 
well start with mention of Rev Elias Patton, but it is a far other kind 
of history just now pursued. The survey also seems to show that just at 
the rear of the property McLain was buying or trading for a Powell owned 
or had an interest in a parcel of land, which would be a part or all of 
the late William Reif property. There was a relative of McLain whose 
name as recalled was Silas Powell, and according to memory, brother of 
McLain’s first wife. Their son, William McLain, became engaged In a 
controversy with his uncle, who by that time had moved to a farm and 
house still standing in good condition. There he died of injuries re¬ 
ceived from a crime desperately conceived and cunningly executed; some¬ 
one had stored explosive beneath the floor Just under Powell’s bed and 
contrived to fire it opportunely. Although injured Powell managed to put 
out the fire, but died of injuries and burns or smoke. This occurred at 
the mouth of Stewart Hollow. William McLain was suspect and brought to 
trial, but evidence was presented by his mother that showed him in her 
presence at home in all the time required to have committed the act. The 
affair was another "unsolved crime". 

Religion was public inaugurated in Wheelersburg when Dan Young and 
others Organized the Methodist Church, and for generations the religious 
emphasis continued to be Wesleyan. Religion had a common meaning to 
almost everyone in the community, a fervent evangelism as an expression 
of good-will. Sermons, prayers, handshakes and the church bell had the 
force of an invitation without exceptions: "Whosoever will". Those who 
responded found only inner controls and self-imposed. In such an atmos¬ 
phere of freedom the Methodist Church became a second home to some not c' 
it, as the writer’s people did. It followed that the bell rarely rang 
that he was not in the church: and was familiar with class meetings and 
love-feast as well as Sunday School. 

There was a Presbyterian Church in the childhood days of the wri¬ 
ter’s mother and the residence of the Peebles-Wood and other families 
that came from Portsmouth and returned there. The building later housed 
the Free-Will Baptist, standing opposite the William Reif home. For 
years after being moved it stood at Hayport Road and Center Street. The 

Presbyterians were under imposed disciplinary control: Sarah 0_’s 

was expelled from membership one Sunday for attending a public ball. 
Somewhat incongruously the old minister carried to church on his back 
every Sunday a bull-fiddle to give the pitch (key) for starting hymns. 
Maybe this helped, but the Methodist used the "hit and miss" methods, 
though the frequent necessity of "backing up and starting over" spoiled 
the effect of such triumphal hymns as "All, Hail The Power". Incidental¬ 
ly tickled such madcaps as Lute Duduit, her magnificent voice disused, 
who at Brother Theodore’s timid start whispered, "Hark: what’s that? 0, 
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thought it was a cat". What other use the old preacher had for a bass 
viol and how he got it no one inquired. 

Jonathan Hurd was the oldest Methodist now held in memory, and he 
was an immediate successor of the founding group. The part he had in the 
services reflected that priority and dignity. He spoke and prayed as 
with the consciousness of maintaining undiminished the spirit of early 
Methodism; but he invested it with a ritualism of his own devising, drawn 
from the Bible and hymnal. With Psalm or stanza of a hymn recited with 
deep feeling he invariably prefaced his testimony and prayer: "bless the 
Lord. 0 my soul; and that all is within me, bless His holy name", was a 
frequent beginning. His voice was robust, the only effect on it of age 
being hoarseness, which made his effort to sing less a pleasure to others 
than to himself, his partial deafness his advantage. People who knew him 
earlier paid him deference, remembering his once rich baritone. The 
neatest performance to this in the writer’s later experience was that of 
"Joe, the Turk", who lead the Salvation Army beneath the window nightly 
for a time with trumpet and voice. The trumpet made some change of 
notes, the voice didn’t; it was the only sound ever made that wouldn’t 
harmonize with a bass drum. Nevertheless it had all the essentials of 
praise: “with the spirit.and with the understanding also". 

As greatly venerated though younger was Ruth Cranston, wife of 
George 0. Wiggard, who came to Wheelersburg to work in the woolen mill 
and later farmed. Mrs. Wiggard was as typical of early Methodism as 
Jonathan Hurd and the Methodist zeal added her inheritance of Cranston 
enterprise: she was everything in and to the church but pulpiteer and 
she might be said to have preached on her knees, so great the content of 
her prayers and fervent. She represented her church throughout the week, 
and her motto might well have been "without ceasing". Her husband’s life 
was in complete contrast. Mr. Wiggard was so seldom seen as by some to 
be practically forgotten. When bereft of his wife at great age he with 
the daughter almost retiring as himself departed for central Kentucky to 
near a woman who had been for years a member of the Wiggard household, 
related to the Cranstons, Alice Lyddan, also a school teacher of the 
writer’s early contact. She had married a Mr. Eubanks. There Mr. Wig¬ 
gard at about 90, cast aside his lifelong reserve in religious matters 
and enthusiastically embraced the faith of his wife, adding that gracious 
memory to his repute as a blameless man. His farm became the Wiggard 
Addition to Wheelersburg. 

Though of a later generation William Duis lived many years in fel¬ 
lowship with the foregoing and maintained the early traditions of the 
Wheelersburg church. After a voyage of three months in a sailing ship he 
entered this country at the port of New Orleans with others of his 
family, and began his successful career at one of the Iron furnaces. 

From 1860 his life was one of the main social and religious forces here 
until death. He did much for agriculture by his model farming and manu¬ 
facture of drain tile, use of which transformed much of the bottom land:. 
With his accustomed mastery of every technique he encountered, he could 
but for age have qualified as an able seaman in his first voyage. Boat¬ 
ing his tile to the lower Mississippi was a great pleasure to him and 
reminiscent of his entrance here. Only the lack of raw material termin¬ 
ated the enterprise. He brought his name to honor here and his family 
maintained it; a daughter, Lyda, was an artist of great ability and 
taught the profession as De Pauw University until marriage. 

The succession of Methodist pastors was based on a system prized for 
its effectual evangelism, the "itinerancy". At its peak of supposed 
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usefulness a minister remained one year, and frequency of moving was a 
hardship. One of them rapturously describing heaven as absence of famil¬ 
iar causes and effects—"there will be no pain there, there will be no 
crying there—", included "there will be no itinerate preachers, no 
itinerating ". He put heaven in a proper light but its description had 
lost some of its force. In fact "itinerate preachers" came and went 
without doing much more than hold a "protracted meeting", and did not 
leave a lasting memory. One such meeting before the Civil War produced 
an interest that reached passengers on the steamboat "Boston", frozen in 
ice so solid that many of them walked from boat to shore at Hayport and 
thence by vehicle or on foot to church nightly. It was a perilous 
situation, but there came a gradual thaw that released the steamer undam¬ 
aged, to figure after the War in one of the great disasters on the river, 
taking place only a few miles above where formerly frozen in. In landing 
near Haverhill the boat struck a snag and sank with considerable loss of 
life. 

In the later years of the old brick church the congregation had the 
ministry of Rev. George Cherrington, who by personality and family con¬ 
nections marked a change from itinerancy to establishment and pastoral 
opportunity, and he was eminently fitted for that change, by intellectual 
gifts and training. A neatly bearded man with stamp of friendliness on 
features he seemed the symbol of his favorite theme, the restoration of 
man and all things "according to the devine, original PLAN". He lived in 
the mood of this hope, oft expressed in these very words. Others of his 
name were more widely known than he, preachers, jurists, temperance 
workers, and his son, Arthur, a familiar figure as a boy on a galloping 
bay, followed him in the ministry. 

The Free-Will Baptist got a late start in Wheelersburg, but were 
introduced early in the back country, meeting at the writer’s grand¬ 
father’s two room log house on Ward’s Run with the New England pioneer 
preacher Rufus Chaney in charge, and in other such places. That they 
were Wesleyan in theology was always recognizable. When a young man, 
Thomas E. Payden carried the mail from Powellsville to Chaffin’s Mill 
(Lyra) horseback, via Wheelersburg. He acquired mastery of the New 
Testament Greek enroute, and ended his days in North Carolina, teaching a 
small church school. Ministered in Wheelersburg also. Uri Chabot, of 
French descent, was of Powellsville with country-wide ministry. He had a 
peculiarity as some called it of "singing his sermons", the survival of 
some old European custom of intoning or chanting, but to some hearers for 
the first time amusing. His diction was precise and formal. On an 
occasion when blunt Elias Patton rebuked a self-important dissenter in a 
meeting and caused him to make his exit in high dudgeon, Elias said 
sarcastically, "He strutted like a turkey gobbler", but Uri paraphrased 
the remark: "He walked in a most magnificent manner”. Mr. Chabot drove a 
fat old mare in the shafts of as strange a vehicle as ever appeared on 
our country roads; low, broad, seat so deep as one had to look twice for 
the driver, a unique top that was an almost complete shelter, under which 
the old man’s ruddy face shone like a subdued light under his white hair. 

To none of his colleagues was quite the recognition due as to Elias 
Patton. He had been of this community and his whole life known in its 
varied experiences. As a Christian he exceeded the accepted standards 
in the manner of St. Paul who also felt he had obligations not to the 
present only but to the past, and like Paul he fulfilled them by self- 
sacrifices, in the conscious necessity of which he became severe with 
himself and grave in manner. In the home the writer was observant of 
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his parents’ respect more than ordinary for-this mhn, and became imbued 
with a reverence that never lessened: one of the rare men who have 
learned the depth both of God’s justness and mercy, mercy through grace 
abounding to sinners. 

Mr. Patton’s removal to the Lyra community left the church without 
effective leadership. John C. Malone, former sheriff of the county once 
member of the state legislature and presently farmer, was a Baptist but 
gave what service he could to maintain the dwindling activities. An 
interest developed toward youth and mere boys. From a small beginning 
it became a community movement of the young people impossible to accom¬ 
modate in the small meeting house, and it moved into the Methodist old 
brick church. At first school boys led meetings and gave exhortations. 
Attempts to help by turning the movement into familiar ways of conduc¬ 
ting revivals dampened enthusiasm, and some thought it was but a "wild 
fire"; it had that appearance as it came to a close, but it stirred the 
old and reappeared in after years as one by one the young revealed in 
quieter ways their earlier realizations. There was no immediate benefit 
to the little church and it soon became extinct. 

Mr. Malone felt that there was a nucleus of his own kind in the 
community and enlisted the help of a remarkable Baptist pastor in Ports¬ 
mouth, who by pulpit eloquence gathered a congregation and organized the 
Wheelersburg Baptist Church seventy-five years ago. The revival among 
the young people may have had an indirect effect to that end. Removal 
of the Malone family to a distance was a serious loss which was only 
slowly retrieved. 

Wheelersburg had been hospitable toward all faiths and it only 
happened that a few were scantily represented in the village, and brief¬ 
ly. A man and his wife of a Quaker sect taught one year in the village 
school with the same acceptance by the community as given others, the 
only adverse comment coming from women accustomed to skirts trailing in 
the dust. The Quaker lady’s,barely met her shoe tops, in those days 
high. Some Protestant beliefs had occasional individual proponents, and 
Catholic tradition of early,date exist in a few now unfamiliar names: 
Duetremont, a zealous family of which came Mrs. Jerry Cranston, her 
daughter, Mary, and son, Frank, before mentioned; Mr. Murray and fami¬ 
ly, all of whom departed after the fire which destroyed the drug store; 
Francis Bliss, son of Theodore, Sr., and first wife, Methodist; Eliza, 
daughter of Harris Dodge, Baptist, whose son Warren was a Baptist minis¬ 
ter in Kentucky, His wife was a Catholic Communicant. A fine Catholic 
people gathers at the village "eastern gate". 


There is nothing can more justify invoking memory of minor past 
events in a small society than a sympathetic interest in the beginnings 
of its Christian culture, It is a pleasurable interest, mingled with 
regret not to have shared fully the gracious opportunities afforded 
those who wrought in faith, supported by hope, and impelled by charity. 


THE END 
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Amgery, Adam married _ Winkler, daughter of John Winkler.- 35 

Andre, _ married _ Enslow, son of Rezin Enslow.- 16 

Armbrlster, William married Etta Reed, daughter of William Reed.- 30 

Bagley, Mary married Ezekiel Powers, Jr.- 22 

Baker, James S, married Ann Rogers.- 27 

Ball, Nancy married Claudius Cadot In December 1819- 8 

Ball, _, daughter of John Ball, married John Relf.- 21 

Barrett, Thornton married Jessie Carney.- 32 
Bell, George A. married Elizabeth Duls.- 34 
Bliss, Nancy married A. J. Enslow- 3 

Bliss, Nancy, daughter of Theodore Bliss, Sr., married A. J. 

Enslow.- 11 

Bliss, Theodore, Sr. married Nancy Dean- 3 

Boren, Erma, daughter of John Boren, married Will Corns.- 35 

Brunner Mary E., daughter of Samuel N.Bruner, married Dr. C. M. 

Fench.- 12 

Brunner, Mary married Cyrus M. Fench.- 32 

Brunner, Cornelia, daughter of Samuel N. Brunner married _ 

Trenthart.- 12 

Burke, Nannie married J. N. Hudson.- 21 
Cadot, Claudius married Nancy Ball In December 1819- 8 
Cadot, Mary, daughter of Claudius Cadot, married Eliphaz Hayward.- 17 
Carney, Jessie married Thornton Barrett.- 32 
Caswell, Horatio married _____ Vincent, daughter of the French 
Grant Settler.- 15 

Chaffin, Vilena married Horace T. Hall.- 18 

Cook, _ married Frank Mooney.- 24 

Cooper, Samuel married Mildred Flanders.- 14 

Cooper, _ married Mildred Flanders.- 20 

Corns, Will married Erma Boren, daughter of John Boren.- 35 

Dean, George married _ Huddleston, daughter of Thaddius 

Huddleston.- 25 

Dean, Nancy married Theodore Bliss, Sr.- 3 

Dean, _, sister of Lucy Dean, married Ezekiefc Powers, Jr.- 16 

Delabar, Killian married Betty Hall, daughter of Horace T. Hall and 
Vilena Chaffin.- 18 

Duduit, Lucy (Lute), daughter of William Dudult, married James 
Littlejohn, Jr.- 36 

Duduit, William married Lucy Flanders.- 36 

Duduit, _, daughter of William Duduit, married William Miller.- 36 

Duis, Elizabeth married George A. Bell.- 34 
Enslow, A. J. married Nancy Bliss- 3 

Enslow, A. J. married Nancy Bliss, daughter of Theodore Bliss, Sr.- 11 
Enslow, Hannah married Reuben Kennedy 22 March 1818.- 7 
Enslow, Hannah married Reuben Kennedy.- 34 
Enslow, Rezin married Mary Sebring 20 May 1820- 7 

Enslow, _, sister of Worthington Enslow, married William 

McKinney.- 14 

Enslow, _, son of Rezin Enslow, married _ Andre.- 16 

Fench, Cyrus M. married Mary Brunner.- 32 
Fench, Dr. C. M. married Mary E. Brunner, daughter of Samuel 
N. Bruner.- 12 

Flanders, Lucy married William Duduit.- 36 
Flanders, Mary married David Walker.- 17 
Flanders, Mildred married Samuel Cooper.- 14 
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Flanders, Mildred married _ Cooper.- 20 

Flanders, William married _ Sebring, daughter of Thomas 

Sebring in 1814.- 7 

Fullerton, J. B. married Mary Hayward, daughter of Eliphaz Hayward.-17 
Gebhardt, Della married Thomas Lee, son of Amos Lee.- 17 
Gerding, Mary married William Reif.- 32 

Gibbons, Gertrude, daughter of Jeff Gibbons, married George Lipker.- 35 

Gray, _, daughter of John Gray, married George Lee.- 17 

Hall, Benjamin married _ Lee, daughter of Amos Lee.- 17 

Hall, Betty, daughter of Horace T. Hall and Vilena Chaffin, married 
Killian Delabar.- 18 

Hall, Horace T. married first Vilena Chaffin.- 18 

Hatch, _ married Flora Hayward, daughter of Eliphaz Hayward.- 17 

Hayward, Eliphaz married Mary Cadot, daughter of Claudius Cadot.- 17 

Hayward, Flora, daughter of Eliphaz Hayward, married _ Hatch.- 17 

Hayward, Mary, daughter of Eliphaz Hayward, married J. B. Fullerton.- 17 
Hazeltlne, Kendall married Mrs. Reed, widow.- 29 

Held, Herman married _ Rockwell, daughter of Jonathan Rockwell.- 16 

Higgins, Mack married Ada Walker, youngest daughter of David 
Walker and Mary Flanders.- 17 
Holliday, J. H. married Stella Mooney.- 24 

Huddleston, _, daughter of Thaddius Huddleston, married George 

Dean.- 25 

Hudson, J. N. married Nannie Burke.- 21 

Hughes, __, oldest son of Milton Hughes, married Peach 

Sheridan.- 16 

Hurd, Jonathan married Theresa Vincent, widow of Volney Reeves.- 10 
Jeffords, Elizabeth married, as second wife, Joseph Rogers.- 25 
Kalb, Frank married Mary Long- 7 

Kennedy, Reuben married Hannah EnsVow 22 March 1818- 7 
Kennedy, Reuben married Hannah Enslow.- 34 

Lambert, Lydia married _ Moreland.- 34 

Lee, George married _ Gray, daughter of John Gray.- 17. 

Lee, John, son of Amos Lee, married Lou Reed.- 17 

Lee, Thomas, son of Amos Lee, married Della Gebhardt.- 17 

Lee, _, daughter of Amos Lee, married Benjamin Hall.- 17 

Lindsey, Amanda married Lilburn Moseman.- 32 
Lindsey, H. Tracy married Sarah Rockwell.- 32 

Lipker, George married Gertrude Gibbons, daughter of Jeff Gibbons.- 35 
Littlejohn, James, Jr. married Lucy (Lute) Duduit, daughter of 
William Duduit.- 36 

Long, Mary married first Frank Kalb, second Mr. Sampson.- 7 
McClain, Eli married Mrs. Spencer <Martha J. Thompsons widow of 
<Thomas Spencer>.- 26 

McKinney, William married _ Enslow, sister of Worthington 

Enslow.- 14 

McKinney, William married a granddaughter of Thompson Sebring.- 15 

Miller, William married _ Duduit, daughter of William Duduit.- 36 

Mooney, Frank married _ Cook.- 24 

Mooney, Stella married J. H. Holliday.- 24 
Moreland, _ married Lydia Lambert.- 34 

Morton, Ann, stepdaughter of Ezekiel Powers, Sr. married Jonathan 
Rockwell.- 16 

Morton, _, a widow, married Ezekiel Powers, Sr. prior to 

comming to Wheelersburg.- 16 
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Appendix B KEY TO THE MAP LOCATIONS OF THE PROPERTIES 


1. Home of Horatio Caswell and later Lindsey Hughes. This house was 
just north of the farm of William Crichton. See page 15. 

2. Milton Hughes lived here. See page 16, second paragraph. 

3. Rezin Enslow’s sons first lived here and later Ezekiel Power, Sr. 
and then Ezekiel Power, Jr. In the time after the Civil War Dr. 

Tom Moxley lived here. See page 16. 

4. The of home David Walker and his wife Mary Flanders. See page 17. 

5. The Francis Andre Home, See page 17. 

6. This was the early home of Samuel N. Brunner. Claudius Cadot lived 

here in the post Civil War period. See page 17. 

7. This is the road to the Wertz Addition <now known as Herms Hi 11>. 

See page 18. 

8. This was the home of Ancrew J. Enslow and wife, Nancy Bliss. Later 
Killian Delabar lived here. See page 18. 

9. The Block House, home of Theodore Bliss. His tannery was located 
nearby. See page 18. 

9A. The lane to Theodore Bliss’ home and tannery, later to become South 
Street. See page 18. 

10. A building used as a.drug store stood in the present limits of 
South Street at the intersection to Broadway. It was destroyed by 
fire after the Civil War. J. B. Fullerton bought the lot and the 
property of Andrew J. Enslow and about 1877 straightened out the 
street. See page 19. 

11. The path to the Red Brick School, B. This school building was 
built in 1847 and was torn down in 1923. See page 19. 

12. This is the lot where the Baptist Church has stood since at least 
prior to 1907 as evidenced by the photo reproduced on the front 
cover. A. Mr. Cooper lived in a house here and was a broom maker 
with his shop also on the lot. See page 20. 

13. Daniel Hartman, harness and saddle maker had his home and shop 
here. See page 20. 

14. The home of John Reif, blacksmith, destroyed by fire in early 
1900’s. See page 21. 

15. Horace Tracy Hall lived here, later a Mr. Bagley. J. N. Hudson and 
wife, Nancy Burke, lived here. This house was removed when the 
property became part of the high school grounds. <This puts the 
destruction of this house in 1939. This property was the backdrop 
of the school pictures made at the grade school for the school term 
1938-1939.> See pages 21 & 22. 

16. The south east corner of Center and Broadway Streets was an early 
weaving and cloth finishing business which ended with the coming of 
Cranston’s. Later a Hungerford family lived here. See page 22. 

17. The north east corner of Center and Broadway streets was the the 
store and tavern of Jefferson Kendall. The house was moved to a 
Center Street location <not revealed by Hall>. The site later to 
become the <probably the second> home of the Masonic Lodge. See 
page 23. 

18. The Nourse home, William J. Crawford later lived here. <This 
property is more famous as the Hartman House.> He owned the store 

at the north west corner of Center and Broadway Streets. See page 23. 

19. The cottage of Jefferson Gibbons, wagon maker. His shop was on the 
north side of the lot. See Page 23. 

20. A Mr. Boyd lived here. His undertaking business was taken over 
about 1870 by John Mooney who then lived here. See page 23. 

21. Thaddius Huddleston lived here, later the Joseph Rogers family and 
then the widow of Eli McClain. See page 25. The house was later 
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Moseman, Lilburn married Amanda Lindsey.- 32 

Nourse, Louis Edgar married Lorraine Sikes.- 29 

Peebles, Jane, sister of John C. Peebles, married Robert Wood- 11 

Powers, Ezekiel, Jr. married Mary Bagley.- 22 

Powers, Ezekiel, Jr. married _ Dean, sister of Lucy Dean.- 16 

Powers, Ezekiel, Sr. married _ Morton, a widow, prior to 

coming to Wheelersburg.- 16 

Reed, Calvin married _ Winkler, daughter of John Winkler.- 35 

Reed, Etta, daughter of William Reed, married William Armbrister.- 30 

Reed, Lou married John Lee, son of Amos Lee.- 17 

Reed, Mrs., widow, married Kendall Hazeltine.- 29 

Reed, William married Elmira Snook, daughter of Eli Snook.- 29 

Reeves, Volney married Theresa Vincent.- 10 

Relf, John married _ Ball, daughter of John Ball.- 21 

Reif, Minnie, daughter of John Relf, marrie _ Wallace.- 21 

Relf, William married Mary Gerding.- 32 

Rockwell, Johnathan married Ann Morton, step daughter of Ezekiek 
Powers, Sr.- 16 

Rockwell, Sarah married H. Tracy Lindsey.- 32 

Rockwell, _, daughter of Jonathan Rockwell, married Herman Held.- 16 

Rogers, Ann married James S. Baker.- 27 

Rogers, Joseph married _ Walker, oldest daughter of David 

Walker and Mary Flanders.- 17 
Rogers, Joseph married second Elizabeth Jeffords.- 25 
Sampson, Mr. was Mary Long’s second husband.- 7 
Sebring, Mary married Rezln Enslow 22 March 1820.- 7 

Sebrlng, _, daughter of Thomas Sebring, married William 

Flanders in 1814.-7 

Sheridan, Peach, married _ Hughes, oldest son of Milton Hughes.- 16 

Sikes, Lorraine married Louis Edgar Nourse.- 29 
Snook, Elmira, daughter of Eli Snook, married William Reed.- 29 
Spencer, Mrs. <Martha J. Thompson:*, widow of <Thomas Spencer>, 
married Eli McClain.- 26 

Taylor, Landon married Jane Vincent in 1837.- 32 

Trenthart, _ married Cornelia Brunner, daughter of Samuel 

N. Brunner.- 12 

Vincent, Jane married Landon Taylor in 1837.- 32 
Vincent, . daughter of the French Grant Settler, married 

Horatio nJaswel1.- 15 

Vincent, Theresa married first Volney Reeeves, second Jonathan 
Hurd.- 10 

Walker, Ada, youngest daughter of David Walker and Mary Flanders, 
married Mack Hig gins.- 17 
Walker, David married Mary Flanders.- 17 

Walker, _, oldest daughter of David Walker and Mary Flanders, 

married Joseph R ogers. - 17 

Wallace, _ married Minnie Reif, daughter of John Relf.- 21 

Winkler, John married married the widow of Smiley Adair.- 34 

Winkler, _, daughter of John Winkler, married Adam Ambergy.- 35 

Winkler, _, daughter of John Winkler, married Calvin Reed.- 35 

Wood, Robert married Jane Peebles, sister of John C.- 11 
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torn down. See page 27. 

22. The building where Mr. Boyd and later John Mooney operated their 
undertaking businesses. See page 24. Joseph Rogers lived in a 
newer house occupying the site of this building as well as the site 
of John Mooney’s garden. See page 25. The three sites: 20, 21 & 

22 became the site of the Baker Hotel. See page 27. 

23. The cottage home of William Fullerton and wife, Rebecca Hessler. 
<Rebecca Hessler was the granddaughter of Asher Winkler and Rebecca 
Rockwell.> See page 27. 

24. The George Cummings home. The house was rebuilt or replaced and 
became the home of Mary Cranston and her oldest brother, Frank. 

See page 27. 

25. The Cranston House may have been rebuilt, but the current house has 

the same appearance as the early house except that the early house 
was much further to the rear of the lot. See page 28. 

26. A square red two story house stood somewhere on the property, <the 

location is not fixed by Hall>. As Cranston’s sons grew up they 
lived here, and at times, mill workers lived here. An old German 
weaver lived here. See page 28. 

27. The cottage of Ben Cranston stood here. It is the site on which 
the home of Royal Marting was built. See page 28. 

28. The cottage of John Camp, tailor. See page 28. 

29. John Camp’s tailor shop. This building was torn down to stop the 

spread of the fire of 1900. See page 29. 

30. A small building occupied by a widow and five children. See page 29. 

31. A one and a half or two story house, the Sikes home. The family, 

which lived here at the time of the 1900 fire, moved to the John 
Reif home. Kendall Hazeltine, second wife and Reed stepchildren 
lived here in Mooney’s time. See page 29. 

32. North west corner of Center and Broadway streets, a two story frame 

house known as the Odds Fellows Building stood here. Lewis Hacquard 

owned it at the time of the 1900 fire which destroyed it as well as 

the buildings on sites: 30 and 31. As noted before, the building on 
site 29 was torn down to stop the spread of the fire. See page 30. 

33. South west corner of Center and Broadway Streets. This is the site of 
Old Greasy, an early tavern, the second story of which Dan Young 
turned into a cotton textile mill. It was destroyed by fire and was 
replaced by the present <1990> structure, built by Valentine 
Sherman. See pages 30 & 31. 

34. A vacant lot. See Page 31. 

35. The story and a half home of Johnson Lindsey, and later Frank 
McCurdy until destroyed by fire. See page 31. 

36. An area of various craft shops: Wagon Making, horse shoeing, and 
iron working. <The number of lots and placement of shops is not made 
clear by Hall. It appears that the first shop was that of Owen 
Brunner, then John and William Reif’s shop and the third, the 

37. blacksmith shop of Louis Hacquard.> See page 31, bottom half. 

38. The ruins of a three story brick structure destroyed by fire <in the 
late 1860’s or early 1870’s>. This building was jointly owned by 
the Masonic Lodge and an unnamed individual. This site is about 
the location of Ramey’s Feed Store. See pages 12 & 31. 

39. A three room brick cottage where lived Dr. Cyrus M. Fench at the 
time of the fire. This building was torn down to make room for the 
firehouse. See pages 31 & 33. <*> 

40. The north west corner of South and Broadway Streets. <Right at the 
corner just west of the walk, in my days of going to the Post 
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Office, 1939-1941, stood a large two step carved stone which was put 
there for the purpose of mounting horses.> The building on this 
corner was built by John McConnell and later sold to Horace T. Hall, 
both of whom conducted business there. It was a brick two story, 
nice in appearance, building with a lean-to residence on the south 
side. This lean-to became the Post Office. See pages 12 & 32. 

41, 42, 43 & 44. The four lots west of Broadway Street and facing South 
Street surveyed in 1859. See page 32. 

41. Owned by Horace T. Hall. See page 32. 

42. Owned by Bliss, probably Theodore. See page 32. 

43. Owned by Ben Ball, Blacksmith. See page 32. 

44. Survey shows Barrett as owner. Dr. Arthur Titus lived here after 
the Civil War. He sold it to Dr. James L. Taylor. See page 32. 

45. South west corner of South and Broadway Streets, the site of the 
Mansion House which was built by Andrew J. Enslow. The bar became 
the office of Dr. M. King Moxley. The place later became the home 
of William J. Ball. <In my school years at the Burg, 1937-1941, and 
probably for several years before and since, the northern end of the 
first floor was the Ye Olde Tavern Candy Shope.> See pages 11 & 33. 

46. This building was designed by Hannah Winslow and intended to take up 
the overflow of guest of the Mansion House.. A Mr. Ramey ran the 
Post Office here at one time. Peter Serro't bought it. <Dur1ng the 
1930’s and 1940’s it was known as the Bee Hive.> See pages 11 & 34. 

47. The first Methodist Church was built on this site. It was a square 
brick simple building. See pages 9 & 34. 

48. Site of the <Asher> Winkler home. Margaret Winkler, widow of Dr. 
Joseph Lambert <died at Sandy Hook, MD 10 November 1864>, and her 
daughter, Mary Lambert lived here after the Civil War. They later 
moved to Green Street. This house was later the home of J. S. 

Hubble and then James Winkler. See pages 34 and 35. 

49. The William Hessler cottage in the glen behind the Cemetery. <The 
precise location is not revealed by Hall. Mrs. William Hessler was 
another daughter of Asher Winkler.> See page 34. 

50. The frame house of Crichton Lipker. See Page 35. 

51. The Teitz family lived here. See page 35. 

52. John Boren lived here. See page 35. 

53. This was the home site of Thomas Hartman, then John Clutts and then 
bought by Robert Clutts. See page 35. 

54. A lane on the south side of the Duduit home. See page 36. 

55. A small house where Moses Hessler lived. See page 36. 

56. Jonathan Hurd’s lane <which became Dewey Ave.> south of Duduit’s 
Lot. See page 36. 

57. The home of Jonathan Hurd. See page 36. 

58. <The site from which the home of Jonathan Hurd was removed.> 

59. The site of the first school house. See page 37. 

60. Cain Huddleston’s home. See page 25. 

61. <Cranston’s Woolen Mill. Hall doesn’t provide a location.> 

62. The site of George Flander’s tannery. See Page 7. 

63. Home of the Flanders Family. See page 7. 

64. Home of the parents of Mary Long. See Page 7. 

65. Possible site of the home of Thomas Sebring, William Duis and then 
John Duis. Precise site not. given. See page 15. 

66. The home of William Duduit and his wife, Lucy Flanders, the third of 
the Flanders sisters. See page 36. 

<* Hall appears to have overlooked a property which still stands 

adjacent to the McConnell Store building. This is between 39 and 40.> 
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THE WHEELERSBURG SCHOOLS 
By C. E. Shepard 

Directions in these writings are usually given as north, south, east 
or west. However, it should be noted that the straight segment of 
streets, starting at Gallia Street from Dead Man’s Curve at the access to 
the Wheelersburg Cemetery through the intersection of Hayport Road and 
continuing on Hayport Road to where it turns to intersect Ohio River 
Road, is very close to true north and south. The straight segment of 
Gallia Street, from the Methodist Church on the South to the curve just 
before the intersection with Hayport Road on the North, runs counter¬ 
clockwise at approximately 33 degrees from north and south. Since the 
center line of the school buildings in the school triangle bordered by 
Gallia Street, South Street and Lick Run Road is about parallel to this 
straight segment of Gallia Street, for simplicity purposes the 
directions are given as north, south, east and west despite the 33 
degrees difference. 

Perhaps an explanation of Dead Man’s Curve is in order. One of the 
first prerequisite of building a road is good drainage, for no matter how 
well the base and the surface are made, the underlaying substrate must be 
dry. Otherwise the the weight of the loads and the freezing and thawing 
will break up the roadway. When the Gallia Pike was built the road was 
not made as flat or banked on curves as they are today, but was built 
higher in the center and this contour was maintained even on the curves 
to drain away water. Gallia Pike was built of glazed brick. One reason 
for brick was the local brick industry. Glazed brick is very slick due 
to the glaze and the small surface contact with the tire. When wet and 
when combined with a slope away from the center of the road on an outside 
curve and an automobile with a high center of gravity, a very unstable 
situation exist. Dead Man’s Curve fitted the description during the 
1920’s and 1930’s. Many accidents happened there at speeds that are 
relatively low as compared to today. The way many highways in Ohio are 
built today a curve of the same degree as Dead Man’s Curve will handle 
fifty five miles per hour with little problem, but the warning signs 
always say 35. 

A. This is the site of the first school in the area. A description is 
provided by Hall on page 37. This information was provided to Horace M. 
Hall by his mother, Lucy Dean. She went to school in this building. No 
information is provided as to when the building was built or how long it 
remained in use as a school. Judging by the description it was built 
either very early or very fast and cheap. It seems logical that the 
building was built very early and fast or for another purpose, that being 
for shelter and protection. Prior to the War of 1812 this area of the 
Old Northwest Territory was not safe for settlers. The Ohio River was 
not a safe passage to this area and further west. The safe route at that 
time was down the Shenadoah Valley, across south western Virginia, into 
Kentucky through the Cumberland Gap, across Kentucky to Cincinnati and 
Ohio. Those settlers coming to the Wheelersburg area prior to the War of 
1812 most likely came through Pound Gap and down the Levisa Fork of the 
Big Sandy River from the southern and western parts of Virginia and also 
North Carolina. Some probably came directly' from the area now known as 
West Virginia, for the settlers from that area made hunting forays north 
of the Ohio River. In the early days Virginia paid a bounty for Indian 
scalps. I have seen a file box in the storage room of a Southwest 
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Virginia county which was labeled, scalps. These were vouchers of the 
county court authorizing the payment of the bounty. 

In the county wide school year book of 1926, the information is 
provided that the first school was built in 1822 with John Young as 
teacher. It appears that no quarrel can be made of the year as 
approximate and the name of the teacher. However, it seems more likely 
that the building was already there and available. The people who 
started this school, if Indeed there was not an earlier school, were 
from New England, an area with at least one hundred fifty prior years of 
good schools and good buildings. 

B. This is the site of the "Red Brick School" which was built in 1847. 
Horace M. Hall was of the opinion that another school house occupied this 
site prior to 1847. He provides no evidence or testimony for this 
opinion. But its central location and a growing population could lead 
one to this conclusion. The 1926 county wide year book provides us with 
basically the same information, that another school existed between the 
time of the 1822 school and the "Red Brick School". That Jesse Y. 
Whitcomb was the teacher in 1845 and that it was his leadership that 
brought about the construction of this school in 1847. 

This 1847 school was a four room building with two rooms on the 
first floor and two rooms on the second floor. The foundation of the 
building was made of layers of large cut stone of up to about three feet 
in length, the lower layer of which would be below the frost line. The 
brick walls were most likely twelve inches thick. The north wall of this 
building was very close to twenty one feet above the foundation. So the 
height of the ceilings of the class rooms would have been nine feet. 

The roof was undoubtedly of grey slate, although none of the 
photographs are of sufficient quality to determine the material. 

From the top of the foundation to the bottom of the cut stone ledges 
of the first floor windows there were fifteen layers of brick. This was 
the same distance as from the top of the cap stones of the first floor 
windows to the bottom of the sills of the second floor windows. In 
modern brick sizes this translates to thirty seven and one half inches. 

The thickness of the stones cut for the window ledge was that of one 
and one half layers of laid brick. The windows of the first floor were 
made of two sashes of nine panes of glass, three across and three high. 
The distance from the bottom of the sill stone to the bottom of of cap 
stone of the first floor windows was the thickness of thirty three rows 
of laid brick. The cap stone for the windows was the thickness of three 
rows of laid brick. There were two or three more layers of brick covered 
by a wooded facing above the top of the cap stones of the second floor 
windows. The east and west ends of the main structure were gabled and 
were laid with brick all the way to the apex of the roof. The gabled end 
of the stairwell also was all brick. The roof of It was much less steep. 

It seems an unlikely intentional thing to do, perhaps someone just 
goofed, but the lower sash of the second floor windows were made of just 
two rows of panes instead of three rows of panes. For some reason or 
other the second floor windows are four layers of brick shorter than the 
first floor windows. By 1907 the windows facing South Street had been 
replaced by two sashes, each composed of a single pane of glass. In 1885 
the windows on the north and east sides of the building had shutters. We 
presume that this was the case on all sides of the building. By 1907 
there were no shutters on the south side of the building and they had 
probably been removed from all windows. In a 1914 picture there are no 
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shutters on the east end of the building. 

Access to the second floor was by a stairway in the stem which 
extended toward South Street of the T shaped building. This stem also 
provided access to the two rooms on the first floor. This stairwell was 
about fifteen feet wide and extended away from the class rooms by about 
seventeen feet toward South Street. From available photographs of the 
structure, no other entrance to the building can be seen. A small porch 
extended off both east and west sides of the stairwell in a symmetrical 
fashion to about seven feet. The long dimension of these porches was 
about ten and one half feet extending to the south of the class room 
area. The second floor of the Stairwell had a window on both the east 
and west sides directly above the entrance from the porches below. These 
windows were shorter than the class room windows. They consisted of two 
sashes, each having two rows of three panes of glass. I have seen no 
pictures of the doors, only the frame, which extended almost to the 
ceiling of the porch. The top portion of the frame was filled with a 
single window sash the same size and type as in the window directly above 
it. The width of the.doors and windows was three feet, brick to brick. 

The approximate overall outside dimensions of the main structure 
were twenty five feet in the north to south directions and sixty feet in 
the east to west directions. There was most likely a hallway between the 
two rooms on each floor, otherwise, if the rooms were of equal size, the 
partition would split the center windows on the north side of the 
building. Also, the'placement of the three chimneys would indicate a 
center hallway. There was a double flue chimney in the center at each 
end of the building. One flue of each for use with the first floor stove 
and the other flue for the second floor stove. The chimney for the 
hallway appears to have had a single flue, indicating only one stove. It 
would have been located near the north east corner of the hallway, but 
probably five or six feet from the window. Since hot air rises and the 
heat source was in the hallway it was most likely on the first floor, 
with a floor register to warm up the second floor hallway. Assuming this 
layout is the case and the hallway including the partitions occupied 
twelve feet of the length of the building, each class room would have 
been twenty three feet square and had two windows equally spaced on each 
outside wall. The hallway had one window in the north wall and the doors 
were in the south wall leading into the stairwell. This hallway most 
likely would have provided racks and shelves for coats and hats. 

This school building had a large cupola located on the ridge of the 
roof in the center of the building to serve as a bell tower. The cupola^ 
was in the form of an octagon with a round dome topped by a weather vane. 
There were louvers on the north, east, south and west sides of the 
octagon. The base of the louvers was five feet above the ridge of roof. - 
The louvers were two and one half feet wide and five and one half feet 
high. The dome was slightly greater in height than half a sphere and six 
feet in diameter, the top of which was approximately fifteen feet above 
the ridge of the roof. The top of the weather vane was four feet above 
the top of the dome. 

The school bell could be heard all over the village and during the 
school term rang enough times during the day for the mothers of the 
village to know when they had to be home from their shopping and 
neighborly visits to provide lunch and to be home when their children 
arrived after the school hours were over. 

The rest room facilities were nothing more than out houses on the 
bank of Wheeler’s Run which meandered across two sides of the school 
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property, a good hard rain serving as a flushing system. The drinking 
water supply was a well or cistern near the north west corner of the 
building fitted with a chain pump. 

Please note: The layout presented in the above description of this 
building is based on four photographs of the building taken from three 
sides. The dimensions are based on brick count of enlarged segments of 
these four photographs. The earliest photograph is dated 1885 and the 
latest is from the 1913-1914 school term, probably during Indian Summer 
because the trees are bare and the windows open. 

After being built this was the only school building In use in 
Wheelersburg until 1907. It was deemed unfit for classroom purposes at 
the end of the school term in the Spring of 1922 and was torn down in the 
1923-1924 period. This building served the Wheelersburg school system 
for a longer period of time that any other building to date, being in 
service for seventy five years. 

When anyone from the Burg speaks of "The Red Brick School", this is 
the building of which they speak. To my mind this building ranks as the 
most beautiful of the Wheelersburg school buildings. The later buildings 
had their own functional beauty. But, this building had a classic beauty 
about it. The 1885 picture is a reminder of Colonial Williamsburg, 

Virginia. 

C. This building was built in 1907. It was located a few feet south of 
the "Red Brick School" and the west side of the new building was on a 
line which divided the west porch of the old school. The sanitary 
facilities were the same as the "Red Brick School" until 1931. 

The entrance of this building also faced South Street. The long 
dimension of the classrooms in this building ran north and south. This 
also was a four room building with two rooms up and two down. However, 
the first floor was about five feet above ground level on the South 
Street side. And the building had a basement in it. There was at least 
one and more probably there were two exits on the north side of the 
building in the form of stairways constructed of wood and open to the 
weather. There was no electricity in the class rooms of this building 
until 1938. 

This building was intended as a grade school as shown by the 
engraved block above the main entrance. This is generally known as the 
"Grade School" and from sometime in the mid 1930’s until 1956 was the 
school for the first and second grades. The second floor, however, was 
used as a high school until the new high school building was opened in 
the Fall of 1917 at the site of the bleachers of the present (1991) 
football field. 

The building design was by the architectural firm of Dale, Weigan 
and Oppenhamer. The contractor for this Grade School was Louis G. 
Delagrange. The building commission consisted of J. B. Mackoy, 

President; J. B. Fullerton, Clerk; J. N. Hudson, Treasurer; with G. W. 
Smith and John Duis. 

A well or cistern and pump was provided out in front of the building 
to provide drinking water. The students used their own tin cup which was 
the collapsable type which when compressed could be carried in the 
pocket. 

To those who have never seen such a cup it is made of several rings 
of tinned sheet metal, each similar to a cross-section of a tin can. 

Each section being one half to three quarters of on inch high and tapered 
such that the diameter is greater on one side than on the other side. 
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The segment which form the rim of the cup has the greatest diameter of 
any segment. The larger diameter of the next segment, going toward the 
bottom of the cup, is greater than the bottom diameter of th$ previous, 
segment, the angle of the taper being the same, and fitting inside the 
top segment; and so on to the bottom of the cup, the diameter of which is 
greater than the top of the bottom section to prevent the cup from 
falling apart. When the cup is extended, the tapered segments are 
sufficiently snug to hold water, at least until it gets beat up from 
being fallen on or dropped. 

In 1957 the number of class rooms in this building was doubled by 
the addition of four rooms on the front of the building, toward South 
Street. This addition was of the same basic layout as the original 
building. That is, there were two rooms in parallel on each of two 
floors. This extension would have required the filling of the well or 
cistern. But photographs made during the 1940’s indicate that this had 
already been done. This was most probably done in 1931 when the 
gymnasium was built with showers and rest rooms installed in the 
basement of,the "Grade School”. 

After this building ceased to be used for school purposes, it was 
made into an apartment building. 

D. . This is the first school building which was specifically built to 
serve as a high school. It was built in 1917 on the terraced hillside on 
the east side of Gallia Street just beyond the then southern edge of the 
the Burg. From this point continuing South to the Powellsville Road, 
Gallia Street assumes a closer true north and south alignment. 

This building was at the approximate location of the bleachers of 
the current (1991) football field. This was the first school building in 
Wheelersburg to have indoor sanitary facilities and a septic tank. 
Wheelersburg had no running water system and no sewage system at that 
time. The school must have used a well or cistern as a water source. In 
March 1929 the City of Portsmouth ran a ten inch water main through 
Wheelersburg to the Children’s Home. This school was most likely 
connected to that line at that time. 

A very few homes had a pipe supplying water from the Crystal Spring. 
This spring was located in the second hollow south of the High School, 
which is also the third hollow north of the site of the Children's Home. 
We always counted the hollows starting from the Children's Home to the 
Burg. It seemed to us that the Children's Home property ended at the 
second hollow. We respected the property rights of others and did not 
go there often, except to show some others where it was and we never 
disturbed it. We did carry water from this spring to the Children’s 
Home during the 1937 flood. We were not permitted to drink it until it 
had been boiled. But this water was perfectly safe to drink. 

. This spring entered a Targe reservoir, at the base -perhaps five feet 
in diameter, made of brick and gradually tapered as a round dome toward 
the center at the top two or three feet above ground level. As I recall, 
it had a cast iron lid over the opening. A pipe carried this water to 
The Crystal Spring, a bar and restaurant on the west side of Gallia and a 
few feet north of the third hollow. There was a walkway perhaps five 
feet wide on the east side of Gallia Pike with a protective fence next to 
the roadway to provide a safe walk to the Burg. The pipe was close to 
the surface on the east side of the walkway and a hole rusted through 
creating a small fountain. On the way to school we would drink from this 
fountain until it was repaired. 
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Some grade school classes were held in this building with the high 
school classes. The graduating class of 1939 was the last high school 
class of this school building. The building then became a grade school 
and continued in that capacity until the Spring of 1956. It was torn 
down about 1957 or 1958. School class pictures verify that it was still 
in use in 1956. As of this time I have found no Identifying stones to 
show the members of the Board of Education, the contractor or the 
architect. 

E. An eight room two story school building with full basement and 
Inside rest room facilities was built in 1924 on the site indicated as E 
on the map. There were four rooms on each floor, two with windows on the 
west and two rooms with windows on the east with the long dimension 
running north and south. A wide hallway ran the length of the building 
between the rooms to stairways at each end of the building. The south 
end of the building was close to being aligned with the back or north 
side of the "Grade School" and fifty to sixty feet west toward Gallia 
Street. A flag pole was on the roof at the front center of the building. 

A walkway from the entrance at each end of the building joined into a 
wide walkway in front of the building all of the way to Gallia Street 
with a wide lawn on either side to the school property line. 

This building had indoor sanitary facilities. It appears probable 
the the septic tank location was in the notch in the shaded area labeled 
B, C, E, F & H because no building would have been placed over a septic 
tank. 

We have not yet determined from where the water was supplied to this 
school and the high school during the first few years of their existence. 
However, in order to supply city water to the Children’s Home, the Water 
Department of the City of Portsmouth installed a ten inch water main 
through Wheelersburg in March of 1929 and these two schools were most 
likely connected to it at that time. 

Wheelersburg schools became so crowded in 1931 that four outlying 
schools were built to relieve the congestion in Wheelersburg. As a part 
of this upgrading of Porter Township Schools, a combination gymnasium and 
auditorium was built in the area where the "Red Brick School" stood and 
was attached to the north side of the four room "Grade School". Sanitary 
facilities including showers, served by a septic tank, were installed in 
the basement of the four room "Grade School" with access to the 
Gymnasium. The graduation ceremony of the Class of 1932 was the first 
such program to be held in this building. 

Of the four outlying schools, a two room brick school was built at 
Sciotodale and another similar to it at Sand Hill. AT shaped three room 
brick school was built on Dogwood Ridge. 

A two room prefabricated wooden school was moved from Sciotoville to 
the crest of the hill behind the Children’s Home on the Children’s Home 
property. The foundation consisted of stacks of stone or concrete blocks, 
from below the frost line to a common level at appropriate places to 
support the building. The area under the building was open to the wind 
except on the east end of the building. The walls of this building were 
made in sections four feet wide and probably ten feet high. The outside 
of each section was covered with tongue and grooved barn siding which was 
painted white. The sections were bolted together and a batten strip was 
nailed over the seam on the outside. After the walls were in place and 
held there by the ceiling joist and rafters, twenty penny nails were 
driven in the studding to replace the bolts. The inside was then covered 
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with wallboard. 

I don’t recall paint on the wall board, but it most likely was 
painted.' The blackboards were on the east wall of each room. This 

building was probably the last of these four schools, to be built because 

school started a month late at the Home that year. As a small boy too 
young to attend school I helped in superintending the construction of 
this'school. And also helped actually to tear it down in May of 1940. 

We were scavengers and made off with some of the materials.for our own 
secret places In the nearby woods and to build the platforms of a tower 
we built at the north end of playground on the ridge. We were able to do 
a satisfactory job of straightening out and driving nails with rocks. 
Carrie Riggs was hired to tend the hot water boiler and do other minor 

maintenance at the Home. At that time I was one of the very few boys 

permitted in the boiler room. I was able to borrow from him his saw and 
claw hammer some times. 

This was a two room building with the windows on the north 
side. The rooms were end to end and separated by a wide hallway with 
double doors on each end of the hall, one set of doors opening on the 
north side of the building and the other set opening on the south side of 
the building. There were no windows on the ends of the building or on 
the south side of the building except the window panes in the doors. 

Near the south side of the east and west walls of the building there was 
an additional door, almost in a line to the door from each room to the 
hallway. 

A pot bellied stove was in the corner of each room near the hallway 
on the north side of the building. In case of fire, the exits were about 
as far from the stoves as could be. , One of the chores of my brother, 

Jim, was to build' the fires in the stoves and get the place warm before 
he left for school in the Burg. I don’t recall ever having a fire drill 
at this school. However, the placement of the exits wouldn’t have 
required it. There just wasn’t a more obvious way out. And, I suspect 
that fire drills are not something to be remembered in the long haul. 

Two outhouses were next to the, woods a few feet east of the building. 

From the time of the opening of the Children’s Home in Wheelersburg 
in 1921, school was held on site for the first and second grades. Before 
the school on the hill was built in 1931 the school had been set up in 
the boys’ living room each fall. I tried to go to school there in the 
Fall of 1930 but they kicked me out because I was too young. I went to 
school the first month after the school opened on the the hill and got 
booted out again as being too young. 

Starting in the Fall of 1931 the first four grades were held on the 
hill until the Fail of 1940. If there were too many students, some of 
the fourth grade students would be sent to the Burg. In the Fall of 1934 
there were about a dozen too many fifth grade students in the Burg for 
the two classes held there and the excess students were sent back to 
school on the hill behind the Children’s Home. 

F. There were several silver poplar trees which stood at the northwest 
and southwest corners of the school building, E, built in 1924. Some of 
these trees may have been in front of the building. During the school 
term 1938-1939, probably near the end of 1938, some of the students, the 
girls in particular, became alarmed because the silver poplar trees were 
being cut down. The situation calmed down when they were informed that 
the trees had to be removed due to the construction of additional rooms 
to the building. Some of them then gathered wood chips from the trees to 
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keep as souvenirs. This expansion was the conversion of the 1924 grade 
school building Into the new high school. This new building was 
dedicated in the Fall of 1939. The old high school on the hill then 
became the grade school except for the first and second grade. And 
continued as such until the end of the school term in the Spring of 1956. 

The new construction extended the north to south dimensions by the 
length of two class rooms. In addition, the building extended to the 
east on the north side the length of four class rooms, from the new north 
and south class rooms. Likewise on the south side, the extension was the 
length of two class rooms. Both easterly extensions were separated from 
the older class rooms by a wide hallway. I never knew or don’t remember 
the precise layout of the area of what could have been the class room on 
the southeast corner of the building on the first floor. But this was 
the high school administration center. Both floors and the basement 
rooms were extended in the same manner. 

This new construction created a courtyard behind the old building, 
bounded on the east by the gymnasium and on the north and south by the 
new classrooms. The basement under much of this new area also became 
special class rooms, such as the wood working shop, print shop, home 
economics and music. 

I believe the gymnasium was rearranged at the same time. As I 
understand it, the stage area was removed from the north side of the 
gymnasium to an extension built on the east end of the gymnasium. This 
allowed the basketball court to be enlarged and additional seating 
provided along the north wall. 

The triangle of land surrounded by Lick Run Road on the northeast, 
South Street on the southeast and Wheelers Run on the west became the 
High School play ground. Access to the area was provided by a bridge 
across Wheeler’s Run. The bridge was designed by Thomas B. Stitt, a 
member of the Board of Education and the civil engineer who designed 
Memorial Burial Park. The bridge still stands. 

Due to safety considerations, the old 1917 high school was closed at 
the end of the 1955-1956 school term. In the 1956-57 school term, double 
classes were held in the 1939 high school building. Some classes 
starting early and ending at noon and other classes starting at about 
noon and ending at five P.M. 

G. In 1955 three rooms were added to the north east area of the school 
grounds. These were for the first grade students. This was a stand 
alone building and had its own rest rooms. This building is now the 
offices of the Board of Education. 

H. This is the current (1991) site of Wheelersburg High School. This 
school building was constructed in 1959 and 1960. 

CtMf ! ( 1^ 
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BELL 

George A., 34 
William D., 34 
Wi11iam J., 33 
BIBLE 

Abraham, 17 
Babel, 1 
Cain, 25 


BIBLE 
Dan, 9 
Daniel, 9 
Isreal, 9, 25 
Jacob, 9 
Joseph, 8 
Nimrod, 1 
Paul, 32 
Pharaoh, 8 
BLISS 
Frank, 42 
Nancy, 3, 11, 18 
Not given, 32 
Theodore, 32, 38 
Theodore, Jr., 11, 20 
Theodore, Sr., 3, 11, 
18, 42 

BOATS 
Boston, 41 
Island Queen, 30 
BONSER 
Isaac, 3 
BOREN 

Claude, 35 
Erma, 35 
John, 35 
BOYD 

Emma, 23 
Maggie, 23 
Mr., 23 
BROOKS 
Lee H. , 30 
BRUNNER 
Mary, 32 

Owen, 12, 21, 32 
Sam, 17, 21 
Samuel N., 12 
BUILDINGS 
Block-house, 3 
BURKE 
Nannie, 21 
0. H. P., 32 
BURT 

William, 7 

BUSINESSES, & TRADES 
African missionary, 8 
Agriculture, 34 
Automobile service, 20 
Banqueter, 21 
Blacksmith, 12, 16, 

21, 32 

Bookkeeper, 30 


Entries may 


BUSINESSES & TRADES 
Boot making, 18 
Brick, 12 

British missionary, 33 
Broommaker, 14, 24, 20 
Buckhorn Furnace, 11 
C & 0 telegrapher, 35 
Catering, 27 
Chair maker, 24 
Clinton Furnace, 11, 

33 

Clock repair, 16 
Clothing store, 21 
Cobbler, 33 
Connon textiles, 4 
Cranston Business, 22 
Cranston’s Jeans, 13 
Doctor, 24 
Drainage tile, 16 
Drug, 15 

Drug store, 19, 42 
Drugs, 11 
Dry Goods, 11 
Entertainment, 30 
Farmer, 8 

Furnace manager, 35 
Gambling, 14 
General store, 12, 

23, 32 

Gold Seekers, 14, 15 
Groceries, 11 
Gunnery 

instructor, 27 
Hatter, 15 
Horse trading, 14 
Horse-shoeing, 32 
Hotel, 32 
House builder, 11 
Iron, 1, 4, 8, 10 
Iron working, 32 
Livestock grower, 8 
Manufacturing, 34 
Merchandise, 30 
Merchandising, 4, 27 
Merchant, 30, 32 
Methodist 

Minister, 32 

Mill, 28 
MillwMght, 35 
Minister, 8, 21 
N & W clerk, 24 
N & W engineer, 24 
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BUSINESSES & TRADES 
Physicians, 13, 14, 

15, 32 

Post Office, 11, 23 
Practice of law, 5 
Public 

entertainment, 27 
Ramey Feed Store, 12 
Saddle and 

harness making, 20C 
Scioto Furnace, 11, 12 
Shoe maker, 30 
Shoe manufacturing, 26 
Shoe repairer, 35 
Shoemaker, 33 
Stage driver, 29 
Steamboat pilot, 34 
Steamboatman, 7 
Stone cutter, 35 
Stone cutting, 5 
Stonecutter, 35 
Store and tavern, 23 
Tailor, 28, 29 
Tannery, 7 
Tanning, 18, 33 
Tavern, 11, 20 
Teacher, 8, 28, 29, 

32, 33, 37, 40 
Textiles, 8, 9 
Tobacco dealer, 30 
Undertaker, 21, 23, 

27, 29, 30, 32 
Wagon maker, 23 
Wagon-making, 32 
Wart removal, 36 
Weaver, 28 
Woolen mill, 27, 40 
CADOT 

Claudius, 17 
J. Claudius, 18, 34 
Mary, 17 
CAMP 

Jennie, 28, 29 
John, 28 

Uncle Johnnie, 29 
CAMPBELL 
John, 12 
CAREY 

William, 33 
CARNEGIE 
Dale, 26 
CARNEY 
Captain, 32 
Jessie, 32 


CASWELL 

Family 

referrence, 16 
Horatio, 15 
CHABOT 
Uri, 41 
CHAFFIN 
Ruby, 35 
Vilena, 18 
HANEY 
Rufus, 41 
CHERRINGTON 
Arthur, 41 
Rev. George, 41 
CHURCHES 
Baptist, 42 
Catholic, 42 
Free-Wi11 

Baptist, 39, 41 
Methodist, 7, 8, 34, 
37, 39, 40 
Methodist Church, 28 
Methodist 

Episcopal, 15 
Old Brick Church, 41 
Presbyterian 

Church, 39 

Quaker, 42 
Salvation Army, 40 
CLEVELAND 
President, 27 
CLUTTS 
John, 35 
Robert, 35 
CONQUEROR 
William the, 6 
COOPER 

Henry Clay, 20 
Mr., 20 
Samuel, 14 
Uncle Sam, 14 
CORN 

James, 5 
Wesley, 5 
Wesley II, 7 
CORNS 

Captain Wesley, 35 
Wesley, 34 
Wettie, 34 
Will, 35 
COYLE 
Mr., 23 
CRANSTON 
Ben, 28 
Benjamin, 28 


CRANSTON 

Edward, 9, 27, 28. 
Family referrence, 33 
Frank, 27, 28, 42 
Jeremiah, 28 
Jerry, 28, 30 
Judge, 28 
Judge Ned, 28 
Mary, 27, 28, 42 
Mrs. Jerry, 42 
Ruth, 28, 40 
S0NTAG, 28 
SUNDAY, 28 
CRAWFORD 
Mr., 30 
Mrs., 23 
Wi11iam J., 23 
CRICHTON 
William, 14, 15 
CUMMINGS 
Charles, 27 
George, 27 
Joseph, 27 

C_ 

Mrs., 13 
DE JOINVILLE 
Prince, 19 
DEAN 

Nancy, 3 
Ruth, 9 
DELABAR 

Killian, 18, 30 
William, 33 
DODGE 
Eliza, 42 
Harris, 42 
0. C., 6 
Warren, 42 
DUDUIT 
Fred, 36 
Lucy, 36 
Lute, 39 
Theodore, 39 
William, 36 
DUETREMONT 

Family referrence, 42 
DUIS 

Elizabeth., 34 
LYDA, 40 

William, 15, 34, 40 
EDMONDS 
Cassius, 24 
ELY 

Sophia, 8 
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ENSLOW 

A. J. , 3, 11, 18 
Alice, 18 
David, 6 
Edward, 18 

Family referrence, 7 
Frank Bliss, 18 
Hannah, 7, 34 
Jack, 18 
Lynn, 18 
Ole Gun’nor, 33 
Rezin, 1, 4, 7, 11, 
16, 18, 25, 33, 34 
Worthington, 14 
ENSLOWS 

Family referrence, 6 
EUBANKS, Mr., 40 
EVENTS 

Bull fight, 22 


Civil 

War 

, 6, 

7, 

10, 

11, 

13, 

15, 

16, 

18, 

19, 

24, 

25, 

28, 

29, 

30, 

32, 

35, 

37, 

38, 

39, 

41 




Fire, 

11, 

12, 

19, 


20, 

21, 

23, 

29, 


30, 

31, 

39, 

42 


Mexican War, 

29 



Murder of 

Silas Powel1, 39 
Peninsular 

Campaign, 19 
Revolutionary War, 

3, 5 

Spanish-American 

War, 22 

War of 1812, 8, 16 
Washington 

Birthday Bal1, 33 
Wedding, 7 
EWING 

William, 12 
FENCH 

Cyrus M., 32 
Dr., 13 
FENTON 
William, 14 
FEURT 

Carrie, 34 
FINCH 
Dr., 33 
FLANDERS 
George, 7, 37 
Lucy, 36 
Mary, 17 


FLANDERS 
Mildred, 20 
William, 7 
FULLERTON 
Arlie, 27, 34 
Cap, 27, 34 
Carrie, 27 
Cora, 27 
J. B., 17, 19 
Myrt, 27 
William F., 32 
William, 27 

F_ 

Julius, 11 

F_ 

Isaac, 10 
GALLOOP 

Family referrence, 6 
GALLUP 

Family referrence, 6 
GEBHARDT 
Della, 17 
Mr., 32 
GERDING 
Lewis, 32 
Mary, 32 
GIBBONS 
Alta, 23 
Gertrude, 35 
Jeff, 23, 35 
GIBBS 
T. C., 15 
GOODRICH 
Charles, 26 
GRADT 
Aaron, 18 
GRAY 

John, 11, 17 
HACQUARD 
Lewis, 30 
Louis, 32 
HALL 

Betty, 18 
Dr., 14 

H. T., 12, 21, 30, 
32, 32 

Horace T., 12 
Horace T. Hal 1, 18 
HARMAN 

Not given, 32 
HARTMAN 
Caroline, 21 
Cyrus, 21 
Dan, Jr., 21 
Daniel, 20 


HARTMAN 
Ella, 21 
John, 21 
Ruth, 21 
Thomas, 21, 35 
HATCH 

Mrs. Flora, 17 
HAYES and Wheeler 

campaign pole, 19 
HAYWARD 
Eliphaz, 17 
Flora, 17 
Mary, 17 
Mary Cadot, 17 
Moses, 17 
HAYWORD 
Claudius, 17 
Frank E., 17 
HAZELTINE 
Kendall, 29 
HESSLER 
Lydia, 34 
Moses, 36 
Mrs.Wi11iam 

<nee Winkler>, 34 
Rebeka, 27 
Sophrona, 34 
HIGGINS 
Mack, 17 
HOLLIDAY 
J. H., 24 
HORSES 

Grey Eagle, 14 
Old Mike, 13, 14 
HUDDLESTON 
Cane, 25 
Sherman, 25 
Thad, 25, 36 
Thaddius, 25 
William, 25 
HUDSON 
J. N., 21 
HUGHES 
Bill, 36 
Lindsey, 16, 36 
Milton, 16 
HUMBLE 
S. J., 35 
HUNGERFORD 
Josie, 22 
Mike, 22, 23 
HUNKERFORD 
Family name, 22 
HURD 

John, 9, 10 
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HURD 

Jonathan, 9, 10, 40 
Mrs., 36 
Mrs. Jonathan 
<nee Vincent*, 

H_ 

Mrs., 13 
JEFFORDS 
Elizabeth, 25 
JOHNSON 
Andrew, 19 
KALB 

Frank, 7 
Kendall 

Family referrence 
Jefferson, 11, 14 
Not given 

(Jefferson), 
William, 11 
KENNEDY 
John, 7 
Reuben, 7, 34 
LACROIX 

Family referrence 
LAMBERT 
Mary, 34, 35 
Mrs., 34 

Mrs. Margaret, 34 
LARIMER 
William, 30 
LAWRENCE 
Captain, 5 
LEE 

Amos, 16, 17 
Amos, Jr., 17 
George, 17, 27 
John, 17 
John, Jr., 17 
Sherman, 17 
Thomas, 17 
LINDSEY 

H. Tracy, 21, 32 
John, 1, 2 
Johnson, 24, 32 
Jonce, 32 
Mrs. 

Johnson, 21, 32 
Peter, 6 
LIPKER 
Charley, 35 
Chrichton, 35 
George, 35 
Lou, 35 
Nora, 35 
Ora, 35 


LODWICK 
Kennedy, 11 
LOGAN 
John, 28 
LONG 
Mary, 7 
LYDDAN 
Alice, 40 
MALONE 

John C., 23, 42 
MARSHALL 
John, 28 
Samuel, 1, 2 
MARTING 
13 Royal, 28 
23 MCCAIN 

(Annie*, 30 
2 MCCELELLAN 
General, 19 
MCCLAIN 
Annis, 30 
Clate, 26 
Ell, 25, 30, 39 
34 Jack, 26 
Kate, 30 
Mr., 27 
Mrs., 26 
MCCONNELL 
John, 12, 28 
Samuel, 12 
MCCURDY 
Frank, 32 
MCDANIEL 
Ransco, 24 
MCKINNEY 
William, 14, 26 
MCKNIGHT 
Ormsby, 38 
MCLAIN 
William, 39 
MEDICINES 
Various, 13 
MERRILL 
Asa, 8 
Dock, 37 

Josiah, 8, 10, 37 
M. W., 37 
MILES 
Ben R., 37 
James, 16 
MILLER 
Ella, 36 
Fred, 23 
Lewis, 23 
William, 36 


MITCHELL 

Ormsby McKnight, 38 
MOONEY 
Arthur, 24 
Cassie, 24 
Charles, 24 
Dr. Charles, 35 
Frank, 24 
George, 24, 29 
James, 24 
John, 23, 24 
Mr., 24, 25, 27 
Pete, 24 
Stella, 24 
Steve, 24 
MOORE 

not given, 1 
MOREFORD 

Family referrence, 7 
MORELAND 
Mr., 34 
MORGAN 

General Gearge, 19 
MORTON 
Ann, 16 
MOXLEY 

Dr. M. King, 33 
Dr. Marcellus 

King, 15 
Dr. N. K., 14 
Dr. Thomas, 14 
Dr. Tom, 15, 16 
John, 15 
MURRAY 
Mr., 19, 42 
MUSSER 
Filmore, 1 

MUSSER’S abstract, 13 
MUSSEY 
Dr., 13 
N0URSE 

Louis Edgar, 29 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Board of 

Education, 1, 39 
Co. A 33rd. CVI, 12 
Company A 

33rd. Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, 32 
Federal Government, 1 
Freemasons, 21 
Ku Klux Klan, 25 
Masonic Lodge, 12 
Militia, 11 
Odd Fellows Lodge, 30 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
Southern Army, 19 
U. s. Government, 1 
Virginia Regiment, 16 
OSBORN 
A. P., 33 
A. P., JR., 21 
A. P., Sr., 23 
Mrs. A. P., Sr., 21 
Mrs. George, 34 

0_ 

Sarah, 39 
PATTON 
Eli, 39 
Elias, 39, 41 
Lem., 39 
Lemuel, 30 

Not given <Elias>, 42 
PAYDEN 

Thomas E., 41 
PEEBLES 
John C., 11 
PEOPLES 

Colored men, 33 
Dutch Yankees, 2 
Indians, 1, 5, 14, 16 
Negroes, 8 
White folks, 33 
PERRY 

Commodore, 5 
PLACES 

Adams County, 25 
Andre’s farm, 16 
Baker Hotel, 27 
Beech Tree Hill, 4 
Big Sandy, 2 
Big Sandy Valley, 19 
Bliss property, 18 
Block House, 18 
Boise, Idaho, 15 
Broadway and Center 
Streets, 23, 29 
Broadway and South 
Streets, 11, 12, 
21, 32 

Broadway house, 30 
Brownsport Furnace, 2 
Burlington, 2 
Cadots dwelling, 21 
Calfornia, 14 
California, 10, 17, 
26, 34 

Camp Creek, 24 
Caswell location, 18 
Cemetery, 34 


PLACES 

Center Street near 
Hayport Road, 11 
Chaffins Mill, 41 
Chichamauga, 32 
Children’s Home, 6 
Cincinnati, 11, 25, 30 
Clinton Furnace, 33 
Columbus, 4, 24, 30 
Concord, 5, 9, 15 
Coney Island, 30 
Cranston Hill, 30 
Cranston Home, 28 
Cranston’s pasture, 3 
Damarin farm, 16 
De Pauw University, 40 
Detroit, 16 
Dogwood Ridge, 3, 7, 
12, 17, 28, 30, 
32, 38 

East Tennessee, 19 
Eastern gate., 42 
Empire Furnace, 14 
England, 6, 10, 

19, 33 

Enslow Addition, 13, 
15, 37 

Enslow Tavern, 32 
Europe, 25 
Flanders house, 30 
Florida, 32 
France, 2,6, 19 
Franklin Furnace, 

10, 13, 21 
French Grant, 3, 15, 
16, 34 

French settlement, 8 
Gallipolis, 8, 29 
Garden City, 32 
Germany, 33 
Giant Oaks Mill, 23 
Grayson, 16 
Greenbrier, 29 
Greenup, 8 

Greenup County, 1, 8 
Greenupsburg, 8, 9 
Gulf of Florida, 32 
Hall Store, 35 
Hanging Rock, 2, 4, 

13, 34 

Haverhill, 34, 41 
Hayport, 8, 41 
Hayport farm, 15 
Hayport Road and 

Center Street, 39 


PLACES 

Herms Hill, 3 
High School, 11 
High School 

grounds, 21 
High School 

location, 37 
High School site, 39 
Huddleston House, 27 
Huntington, 16, 18, 

33 

Illinois, 12, 17 
Indiana, 11 
I ronton, 12, 17, 34, 
35 

Isthmus of Panama, 14 
Jerseyville, IL, 35 
Junior Furnace, 

13, 14 

Kansas, 25 
Kentucky, 1, 2, 8, 

14, 16, 37, 40, 42 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
border, 19 
Lawrence County, 2, 

5, 33, 38 
Lick Run farm, 35 
Limestone, KY, 2 
Little Kanawah 

Valley, 1 
Lyra, 24, 41, 42 
Mackey Addition, 37 
Manchester, OH, 2 
Mansion House, 11, 

33, 34 

Marshall-Price 

burial site, 3 
Masonic Building, 11 
Masonic Lodge, 23 
Maysville, KY, 2 
McCurdy Building, 12 
Memorial 

Burial Park, 1 
Memorial Park, 23 
Memphis, TN, 12 
Methodist old 

brick church, 42 
Missouri, 14 
Muskingum Valley, 2 
Nebraska, 24 
New England, 41 
New Hampshire, 5, 8 
New Orleans, 40 
New River Valley, 29 
New World, 10 
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PLACES 
New York, 2 
North Carolina, 41 
Northwest Territory, 
Nourse residence, 23 
Ohio, 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 
10, 14, 29 
Ohio Furnace, 35 
Ohio State 

University, 37 
Ohio Valley, 8 
Old Greasy, 8, 22, 

25, 30, 32, 39 
Olean, 8 
Olean, N. Y., 2 
Pacific Northwest, 24 
Pennsylvania, 30 
Philadelphia, 4 
Pike County, 32 
Piketon, 11 
Pine Creek, 35 
Pine Creek Landing, 

4, 5, 9, 12 
Pinedale, 23 
Pinr Grove, 13 
Pittsburg, 4 
Pixley Grove, 12 

Porter Township, 1 
Portsmouth, 3, 4, 4, 
9, 11, 13, 14, 21, 
22, 24, 26, 30, 32, 
32, 33, 34, 39, 42 
Post office, 34 

Powellsville, 14, 41 
Quaker Bottom, 29 
Red Bush, 35 
Red River Valley 

of Dakota, 15 
Reinhardt’s, 3 
Rhode Island, 9 
Ross County, 32 
Russell, KY, 32 
School house 

location, 37 
School site 1847, 38 
Scioto County, 1, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 
18, 25, 30, 32 
Scioto Furnace, 30 
Scioto Valley, 4 
Sciotodale, 21 


PLACES 

Sciotoville, 3, 12, 
16, 22, 24, 25, 
30, 35 

Sikes house, 29 
South Point, 2, 19 
South Street, 6 
Southern States, 10 
Spain, 10 

Stewart Hollow, 39 
Tennessee, 25 
Texas, 10 
Triangle of School 
Property, 13 
Twelve Pole 

Valley, 1, 2 

Utah, 9 

Vermont, 12, 29, 30 
Vernon Township 

School, 12 
Virginia, 1, 6, 16, 
29, 33 

Waterloo, 38 
Waverly, 12, 24 
Wayne Township, 5 


Wertz 

Addition 

, 3, 

8, 




12, 

18 

West Union. 

1 



Adams 

County, 

23 

Wheele 

rsburg, 

1, 2 

, 4, 

5, 6 

, 8, 

10, 

11, 

12, 

13, 

14, 

15, 

16, 

19, 

20, 

21, 

22, 

25, 

26, 

29, 

33, 

34, 

35, 

38, 

40, 

41 





Wheeling, 8 
Wiggard Addition, 40 
William Reif home, 39 
Winkler house, 34 
Woods-Peebles home, 21 
Young and Whitcomb’s 

factory, 9 

PORTER 

Commodore, 5 
POURCHOT 
Janie, 33 
POWELL 
Silas, 39 
POWERS 
Ezekiel, 25 
Ezekiel, Jr., 16, 

22, 30 

Ezekiel, Sr., 16 
Horace, 25 
John, 22 


PRESTON 
Jane, 8 
Nat, 8 
RAMEY 

Mr., 25, 34 
Not given, 11 
REED 

A. W. D., 29 
Cal, 35 
Calvin, 35 
Ella, 30 
Etta, 30 
Lou, 17 

Sophia, 29, 30 
William, 29, 30 
REEVES 

Theresa Vincent, 36 
Volney, 10 
REHS 

Family referrence, 21 
REIF 

George, 21 
John, 21, 29, 32 
Michael, 21 
Pete, 32 
Peter, 21 

William, 21, 23, 32, 
39 

REIPENHOFF 
Frank, 30 
REIS 

Family referrence, 21 
RIGHTMIRE 
George, 39 
George W., 37 
ROADS, STREETS,etc 
Broadway, 3, 11, 12, 
15, 18, 23, 30, 
33, 36 

Burke Lane, 23 
Burke’s Lane, 3, 32 
C & 0 Railroad, 18 
Center Street, 4, 7, 
9, 11, 23, 30, 37 
Gallia Street, 3, 37 
Green Street, 13, 15, 
34, 37 

Hammerstein Road, 30 
Hayport Road, 4, 7, 

11, 17, 28, 32, 
36, 37 

Iron Rail Road, 12 
Jonathon Hurd’s 

Lane, 36 
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ROADS, STREETS, etc 
Lick Run Road, 6, 18, 
23 

Oregon Trail, 38 
Original street, 3, 9 
Powellsvilie Road, 23 
Road to Wertz 

Addition, 3, 18 
Second Street, 26 
Shela 

Boulevard, 7, 30 
South Street, 3, 11, 
12, 19, 32, 36, 
37, 38 

To Portsmouth, 11 
Zane’s Trace, 2 
ROCKWELL 
Sarah, 32 
ROGERS 
Ann, 25, 27 
Commodore, 17 
Joseph, 17, 25, 27 
Mrs., 27 
Will, 25 
RUTER 

Marten, 10 
SALLADY 
Lemuel, 23 
Mary, 23 
SALTERS 
Judge, 30 
SEARL 
Al, 22 

Ferdinand Cortez, 22 
SEBRING 
Mary, 7 
Thomas, 7 
Thompson, 15 
SERRO 
Peter, 34 
SERROT 
Peter, 34 
SHAFFER 
Susan, 24 
SHERIDAN 
Peach, 16 
SHERMAN 
Valentine, 32 
SIKES 
Flora, 29 
Lee, 29 
Lorraine, 29 
Mrs. Marian, 29 
Thomas, 29 


SINGER 
Chauncy, 33 
George, 32 
Mr., 20 
SMITH 
Sarah, 8 
SNOOK 
Eli, 29 
Elmira, 29 
SPELACY 
Matt, 33 
SPENCER 
Charles, 26 
James, 26 
Lewis, 26 
Mr., 26 
Myrt, 26 
Nannie, 26 
STEWART 
J. Tod, 32 
STREAMS & RIVERS 
Allegheny, 2 
Bonser Run, 2 
Lick Run, 29 
Little Scioto 

River, 3 
Mississippi, 40 
Mississippi River, 32 
Ohio, 1, 2 
Ohio River, 3, 16, 

19, 32 

Pine Creek, 3, 15, 

23, 24, 28 

Preglacial river, 12 
Run <Wheeler’s>, 28 
Scioto, 1 
Scioto River, 14 
Ward’s Run, 41 
Wheeler’s Run, 3, 5, 
7, 38 

SURVEY by Young, 28 
SURVEY OF T. C. 

Gibbs, 15 

TAYLOR 
Dr., 13 

Dr. James L., 32 
Landon, 32 
TEETS 

Family referrence, 35 
TEITZ 

Family referrence, 35 
TEMBER 
Oak, 2 
Walnut, 2 
White Pine, 2 


TITUS 

Dr. Arthur, 14, 32 
TRENTHART 
Mrs. Cornelia, 12 
TURK 

Joe the, 40 
VINCENT 
Jane, 32 
Theresa, 10 
WALKER 
Ada, 17 
David, 17 
WALLACE 
Minnie, 21 
WASHINGTON 
George, 8 
WAYNE 

General, 5 
WEBB 

not given, 7 
WHEELER 
Amos, 5, 7, 27 
Aunt Kitty, 21 
Descendant, 32 
Mittie, 21 
Nathan, 5, 18 
Nathan, Jr., 5 
not given (Amos), 6 
Porter, 5 
WHITCOB 
Nathaniel, 8 
WHITCOMB 

Family referrence, 33 
Ira, 8 
Jesse, 37 
Jesse Young, 10 
Narcissa, 8 
Nathaniel, Jr., 8 
Ruby, 8 
WHITCOMBS 

Family referrence, 30 
WIGGARD 

George O., 28, 40 
WILLIAMS 
Miss, 11 
WILSON 

Virginia, 28, 29 
WINKLER 

Captain George, 34 
Family 

connections, 34 
Isaac, 5, 27, 34, 37 
James, 35 
John, 35 
John Asher, 34 
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WINKLER 
Margaret, 34 
Mary, 35 
WOOD 

Robert, 11 
W_ 

Uncle Tom, 13 
YOUNG 
Brigham, 9 
Dan, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 
15, 22, 27, 30, 

37, 39 

Family referrence, 13 
John, 8, 9, 10, 25, 37 
Mr., 25 
Mrs., 35 

Mrs. Lawrence, 35 
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